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NOTES 

ConcerntnG the Matabele campaign questions from 
both sides of the House were addressed to the Colonial 
Under-Secretary on Friday, and his answers were vague 
as usual. It was not his business to say whether 
there had been blood-guiltiness or not: yet he rejoiced 
that the native loss was not three thousand but five 
hundred, though even this was heavy. The Foreign 
Under-Secretary refused to disclose the result of the 
negotiations between the Ameer and Sir Mortimer 
Durand; but he volunteered some ancient information 
about the Afghan reception of the British Mission. It 
was intimated by the President of the Local Government 
Board that a London Equalisation of Rates Bill would 
be introduced in the earliest period of next session, 
The Prime Minister lamented the rejection of his 
measure for the establishment of Arbitration Boards, and, 
a propos of the coal strike, promised its resuscitation. On 
the resumption of the Parish Councils Bill debate, Mr. 
Leighton condemned the proposed revolution in Poor 
Law administration, which would increase rural burdens. 
The Foreign Under-Secretary was certain, from his 
hereditary connection with the soil, that the Bill would 
satisfy the agricultural labourers’ aspirations—especially 
in the direction of parochial relief. Sir Richard Webster 
trusted the measure would pass, as a complement to 
Conservative action in local government, though it un- 
doubtedly required amendment. The First Commissioner 
of Works was all for admitting the compounder to vote ; 
while Mr. Lowther was equally desirous of his elimination 
from the included areas. 





ConcerNninG the Matabele campaign, various questions 
were asked in the Commons on Monday, but the Under- 
Colonial Secretary had no answer save that the action at 
the front would not prejudice the final settlement of 
the country’s future. The Prime Minister added that the 
Government did not intend to devote a day to the discus- 
sion of the matter, but Mr. Labouchere intimated that he 
would endeavour to snatch one at the earliest opportunity. 
It was stated by the Prime Minister that the Autumn 
sittings would be spent on the Parish Councils Bill, the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, and other non-contentious 
measures ; the Evicteds being fobbed off till next Session. 
On an appeal from Mr. Sexton, the Irish Secretary stated 
that he would present a temporary arrangement, provided 
the leader of the Opposition accepted it as non-contentious, 
but Mr, Balfour naturally declined to express an opinion 
on an isolated fragment of Irish policy. The Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Committee of Council, who resumed the debate 
on the Parish Councils Bill, believed the dread that the 
new bodies would indulge in reckless expenditure alto- 
gether unfounded, and defended the proposals relating to 
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Poor Law administration. Brushing aside the exaggerated 
rubbish of the Parliamentary Secretary to the India Office, 
Mr. Balfour accepted the Government’s declaration in 
reference to local charities. The amalgamation of parishes 
might be voluntary ; and the powers of the new bodies in 
educational affairs might be extended. Of course, the 
chief danger of local government was financial extrava- 
gance, and the safeguards for economy were not sufficiently 
explicit. The Poor Law proposals were likewise unsatis- 
factory ; and, indeed, there was not sufficient time in the 
present sittings to treat that vast subject. The debate 
was adjourned, and a discussion followed on private 
members’ Bills, the Chancellor of the Exchequer wisely 
accepting Mr. Balfour’s suggestions on the point. 





MArTaBeLe affairs again occupied the attention of the 
House on Tnesday, when the Under-Colonial Secretary 
denied that the Government intended to revoke the British 
South Africa Company’s charter, and urged the meagre- 
ness of the war despatches as a reason for avoiding expla- 
nations. The Prime Minister complacently declared the 
Government satisfied with the adequacy of the Navy for 
all purposes, and refused to provide time for the considera- 
tion of the subject. On the question of arbitration he was 
sympathetic as usual, but he failed to perceive a possibility 
of its compulsory zpplication in the coal dispute. The 
Government would be glad to introduce a Bill for the 
promotion of arbitration (or, he might have added, of 
anything else), should an opportunity present itself. On 
the Parish Councils Bill, which was once more debated, 
the most noteworthy speech was Mr. Goschen’s : he 
advised the Government to abandon the portions of the 
measure, such as the Poor Law clauses, which lay outside 
the establishment of Parish Councils. It seemed to him 
that the Bill was not the creation of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, but the spontaneous effect of political forces 
at work in the country and on both sides of the House. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who for the time at 
least adhered to the Poor Law clauses as most valuable, 
appealed for the second reading, which was granted. 





Tue Employers’ Liability Bill, as amended by Standing 
Committee, came up for recommittal on Wednesday, 
when Mr. Tomlinson moved its reference to a Committee 
of the whole House, in consequence of its far-reaching 
effects, not merely on the workers, but also on the 
industries of the country. It was urged by Mr. Matthews 
that the motion should be accepted, because the measure 
had not been adequately discussed in Committee. The 
Home Secretary opposed the motion, since he deemed 
that the course proposed would be fatal to the measure. 
In Mr. Balfour's opinion the attitude taken by the 
Government was unfortunate, yet he would not recom- 
mend insistence on the motion. On the rejection of the 
proposal the Bill was considered on the Report stage, 
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when Mr. Atherley Jones moved an amendment con- 
cerning sub-contractors, which he afterwards withdrew. 
It was moved by Mr. McLaren that workmen with 
insurance funds should be permitted to contract them- 
selves out of the measure. The Home Secretary, who 
knows better what the workmen desire than they do 
themselves, opposed the motion, which was still under 
discussion when the House adjourned. 





On Thursday, when the Lords had a comparatively 
brief sitting, Mr. Labouchere seized his opportunity in 
the Commons and made the most of it. Backed by the 
bulk of the Radical members, he had no difficulty in 
obtaining leave to move the adjournment of the House, 
in order to direct attention to the impolicy of permitting 
the British South Africa Company to establish any claim 
or to contract any engagement in reference to Matabela- 
land, or to continue war in the country. The Company 
had tricked Lobengula out of concessions and had also 
tricked the Colonial Office out of a charter. It was 
evident from Lord Ripon’s declarations that he was not 
aware the Chartered Company held concessions from the 
United Concessions Company, whose capital increased 
from £92,200 to £4,000,000 after the charter was granted. 
The promoters of the Company juggled with the stock in 
such a manner as to extract huge profits from the fluctua- 
tion of the market. Mashonaland and Manicaland having 
been exhausted, n thing remained but to attack Matabele- 
land, in the hope that the glamour of the enterprise might 
tempt anew money from the pockets of the public. 
Lobengula’s contention that he exercised authority over 
the Mashonas was amply justified, and he had shown that 
he was not desirous of war. The massacre of the Indunas 
was an indelible disgrace to the country and the Govern. 
ment could only evade responsibility by ending those 
filibustering expeditions and ordering Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
back to Mashonaland. In seconding the motion Mr. John 
Ellis implored the Government to appoint a Commission 
of Inquiry as to the manner in which the Company had 
carried out the terms of its charter. 





On behalf of the Company a plain statement was pre- 
sented by Mr. Maguire, who believed the good work it 
had done would yet receive due recognition. Curiously 
enough, the Under-Colonial Secretary mustered sufficient 
courage to back Mr. Maguire, and to inform Mr, 
Labouchere that he did not agree with him. Of 
course he explained, with his wonted vagueness, that, 
as the Government had taken every step to prevent 
war, so it would take every opportunity of ending it. 
It was pointed out by Mr. Balfour that Mr. Labouchere 
had endeavoured to dissociate the Government from the 
war, whereupon the Member for Northampton hastened 
to explain that this was before he had heard the Under- 
Colonial Secretary. Of course, continued Mr. Balfour, 
the Government could not dissociate itself from responsi- 
bility. During the four years which had passed since a 
Cabinet of which he was a member granted the charter, 
he had been more and more confirmed in the wisdom of 
that policy. It seemed to him that the attacks on the 
Company were unjustifiable, and that the nation was 
fortunate in having Mr. Cecil Rhodes at the head of the 
enterprise. The Prime Minister, who said the Govern- 


ment had no desire to disclaim any responsibility, 
deprecated the licence of Mr. Labouchere’s remarks, since 
it was not a light thing to charge men in dangerous and 
difficult positions with the most detestable acts imagin- 
able. Who, he asked, would dare to order the return of 
Mr. Rhodes to Mashonaland at the present juncture ? 
The demand was simply absurd. 


Dr. Clark and other 
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Radicals having jabbered after the fashion of their kind, 
Mr. Bucknill moved the closure, and the motion was 
negatived without a division. The House then devoted 
itself to the further consideration of the Employers’ 
Liability Bill. 





Speaking at Manchester on Wednesday the Irish 
Secretary ridiculed his opponents without attempting to 
answer their arguments. The Duke of Argyll, for 
instance, was but a second-rate naturalist, who had no 
business to criticise that first-rate man of letters Sir George 
Trevelyan. Doubtless, the Lords had rejected the Separa- 
tion Bill; but did the Lords ever fail to reject? The 
Ministerialists had stood by their guns through the eighty- 
two days, and they would stand by them still, so that if 
they went down they would go down at their post. It 
was stated that the Lords represented the British majority ; 
but this he denied, on the somewhat extraordinary ground 
that the percentage in the Lords was so much greater 
than that in the Commons. During the Government's 
term of office there has been a marked decrease in 
agrarian crime in Ireland—and he gloried in the fact that 
the improvement was due to Nationalist assistance, 
regardless apparently of all that was implied in the 
admission. The combination of British Radical and Irish 
Nationalist was one that would endure : they had a common 
object, a common enemy, the House of Lords, which had 
been the centre and mainspring of Irish misgovernment. 
Some there were who expected a settlement of the pro- 
blem in a compromise of British parties, but he has little 
faith in the prospect. 





Tue Duke of Devonshire has had an enthusiastic 
reception in Loyal Ireland, for Belfast and other places 
he has visited were decorated in his honour, and enormous 
crowds testified their respect for the Unionist leader. 
Disloyal Ireland has also been keeping itself to the front 
by vehement demands for the release of the Dynamiters 
and other national aspirations. Shanagolden, where 
arrangements were made for giving effect to Mr. Redmond’s 
suggestions, heard emphatic condemnation of ‘the weak 
and cowardly Whig policy’ which keeps these martyrs 
languishing in prison. The Government has instituted 
proceedings against two Irish M.P.’s and nine other persons 
in connection with the lawlessness on the De Freyne 
estates, just as though the reign of coercion had not ended 
long ago. Of course, the Parnellites blame the Antis, 
and vice versa, for this latest sign of the union of hearts. 
Pertinently enough, Mr. Harrington points out that the 
very men who denounced Mr. Balfour deal gingerly and 
tenderly with Mr. Morley, though the acts of the two are 
precisely the same, 

Tue India Office has at last consented to lay before 
Parliament the further correspondence on the curious 
administrative muddle known as the ‘ Behar Cadastral 
Survey.’ In the interests of the Behar tenants, it is to be 
hoped that all the papers— and not a selected few likely 
to suit the views of the Lieutenant-Governor and _ his 
locum tenens—will be included in the return, For instance, 
the public, which takes an interest in the land question in 
Bengal, will desire to have an opportunity of comparing 
Sir Antony Patrick MacDonnell’s recent Minute in defence 
of the Survey, with the letter of his Secretary, Mr, Risley, 
dated 6th July last, addressed to the Government of India, 
The National Observer has already quoted passages from 
this epistle, which declare—on the Licutenant-Governor s 
own showing—that the landlords will get from 12 to 15 
per cent. enhancement of their rents as the result of the 
Survey; and can therefore afford to defray the few 
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millions it will cost. Theretipon howls, not unnaturally, 
So now Sir Antony publishes a Minute 
—so The Times telegram says—to show that it is the 
tenants who will really gain, and that the landlords will 


from the tenants. 


be punished for their ‘shortcomings.’ Surely the Govern- 
ment of Bengal should say on which horse it elects to 
win. 





On the stirring events in Matabeleland we touch else- 
where. A rebellion, apparently directed against British in- 
Huence as well as against the successor of Koff Kalcalli, has 
arisen in Ashantee. An unfounded report had it that the 
King had been killed in the streets by his subjects, and 
insurgent Ashantees are said to be marching against neigh- 
bouring tribes under British protection. A force is being 
sent up country from Cape Coast Castle to watch events. 
Other native kings in Africa are in trouble. Behanzin of 
Dahomey has received from General Dodds final notice to 
quit; Gungunhana, of Gazaland, has been credited with 
an intention of helping Lobengula, but recent news from 
Matabeleland reaching him, he has hastened to assure the 
white men of his friendship. There are accounts of 
renewed attacks by native sympathisers with the slave- 
raiders on the British missionary stations in Nyassaland., 
Sir Gerald Portal has reached Zanzibar from Uganda, and 
has taken his departure for Europe. 





Tue Spanish defenders of Melilla continue to hold their 
own, but they make no headway against the Riff besiegers. 
The entrenchments destroyed during the night are found 
rebuilt in the morning. The tribesmen are being joined 
by Kabyle and other clans from both sides of the frontier, 
and the war is rapidly taking the aspect and dimensions 
of a great religious and national struggle. The besiegers 
are said to have established themselves in an almost 
impregnable position in the mountains, and Spain will 
have to make greater sacrifices than she can afford if she 
is to dislodge them. Meanwhile, General Macias has 
asked that his garrison should be raised to 16,000 men; 
a Spanish squadron has been formed to cruise off the coast, 
and to prevent the importation_of arms ; the reserves who 
have left the native army since 1888 have been called in, 
nominally raising the effective military strength by 100,000; 
a ‘national subscription’ in aid of the war has been opened ; 
and the Government/and public of Madrid await with im- 
patience the reply of the Sultan of Morocco to the demand 
for reparation. 





In Germany the chief event of the week has been the 
election to the Prussian Diet, with the result that the 
Conservatives have gained an accession of strength. Herr 
Richter’s desperate efforts to repair the overthrow of his 
party in the Reichstag have failed completely. Not only 
have the Radicals lost nine seats out of twenty-nine, but 
that number includes six of the secessionist, or Richter 
faction. Also, the Anti-Semites have not secured a single 
seat, which is just as well. How far German agrarianism 
will be encouraged by the Conservative successes in Prussia 
to hamper the commercial negotiations with Russia, which 
appear to be progressing under considerable difficulties, 
remains to be seen. At least, Count von Caprivi will do 
well not to make any concessions that can be construed 
into a surrender to the Tsar. Meanwhile, the North German 
Gazette has published the official memorandum on the Bill 
for regulating Imperial finance, but beyond a historical 
retrospect, it contains little of moment save the intimation 
that new taxes will be imposed calculated to yield one 
hundred million marks per annum. 





Tur Austrian crisis continues, and Prince Windisch- 
Griitz has undertaken to form a Ministry, His task is 
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difficult indeed, apart from the squabbles attendant on the 
allotment of office. He must patch up a programme to 
which German Liberals and Conservatives can agree, and 
at the same time keep on good terms with the Poles. 
Already the Old Czechs, through their leader Dr. Rieger, 
have threatened opposition if the first group is to 
dominate the coalition. Nevertheless. he should be able 
to carry the measures already before the Reichsrath, as 
the Budget, the Landwehr Law, and the suspension of 
the Constitution in Bohemia. But a new policy must also 
be devised for that kingdom, and « Reform Bill in some 
shape appears inevitable. Already there are signs that 
the masses, both in Austria and Galicia, are emphatically 
in favour of Count Taaffe’s proposed subversion of burgess 
and landowner rule. Accordingly, Prince Windisch- 
Gritz must either develop an unexpected capacity for 
statesmanship, or be content to play the stop-gap. The 
chances are that his Ministry will not last long ; still, it 
will give the various parties time to reconsider their posi- 
tions, and to submit to the democracy with what grace 
they can command, 





Marksuat Petxoro’s Government is busy buying and 
arming vessels in United States ports. The hope is that 
a squadron will be fitted out that will be able to close 
Admiral di Mello’s ships in Rio harbour as in a trap. 
The insurgent leader is, however, playing the same game, 
and his agents are said to be still more active in their 
purchases. The rebel fleet is, at intervals, pouring its 
fire into the capital, without, however, any decisive results. 
But by an explosion which took place on shore near the 
Arsenal several officers and men belonging to H M.S. 
Sirius and Racer were accidentally killed. A story is set 
afloat from Buenos Ayres that the insurgent cruiser 
Republica has sunk the Government transport Jtio Janeiro, 
whom she had previously chased under the defences 
of Monte Video, and that 1200 men, recruited in the 
Plate to take part in the war, were drowned. But 
this is unconfirmed and is denied. Matters seem to have 
gone all wrong with the Radical risings in the Argentine. 
Roca has once more proved himself the strong man of the 
situation, and the Ministers nominally in power are puppets 
in his hands, 





Doomep to failure by the colliers’ rejection of the coal- 
master’s offer of arbitration, the London Conference has 
merely afforded the common agitator yet another oppor- 
tunity of displaying his own perversity and his dupes’ folly. 
For, though the delegates met ‘ without prejudice ’—that 
was the express stipulation—the deliberations were no 
sooner over than the men hastened to cast all blame of 
barrenness upon the masters. Yet the employers have 
but repeated what they have siid from the beginning of 
the dispute—that the low prices necessitate a reduction of 
wages, and that they have proved their willingness to 
submit to any impartial tribunal. ‘The Mayorof Sheffield 
has washed his hands of the whole business ; and, indeed, 
the colliers’ insolence and stupidity in refusing arbitration 
make any attempt at settlement well-nigh hopeless. 
Did anything of reason remain with them they would find 
in the collapse of the French strike an object lesson of 
the greatest moment. The miners across the Channel 
were brought out by agitators with false promises of 
public support, and now they have crept back with the 
confession that they have been vanquished. Of course, 
muddle-headed generosity will support the British strikers 
fora little, but the economic laws they are combating must 
prevail in the end. 
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THE MATABELE SETTLEMENT 


HE Matabele blue-book suggests the inevitable 
query: Has Lord Ripon a mind? The record 
of his perplexities and hesitations makes the most 
painful reading; and the presumption is that, if 
Lobengula had not considerately come to his aid by 
attacking the Bechuanaland Police, the Secretary of 
State would still be found deprecating aggression, and 
asking Sir Henry Loch’s advice. Clearly his dominating 
instinct is an irrational fear of Mr, Cecil Rhodes, 
his one object to lasso that masterful individual 
by means of the High Commissioner. Can Sir 
Henry arrange that no messages to Lobengula 
shall be despatched except throigh Cape ‘Town, and 
cannot assurance bz sent to the King that the 
Company’s forces will not advance if he withdraws 
his impis? ‘Desirable to avoid any appearance of 
ultimatum’; yes, there Lord Ripon wrote from his 
heart. One admires the tact with which the admiais- 
trator strove to explain to this groping inteiligence 
that the suspense could not be indefinitely pro- 
longed, more especially as the autumn rains were 
imminent. And when the fighting began, the 
Marquis displayed unexpected common-sense in his 
decision that every petty move in the game need 
not be authorised by Whitehall. But immediately his 
tremors returned lest that awful Rhodes should 
negotiate a settlement on his own account; and he 
clutched at Sir Henry’s suggestion that the intervention 
of the Bechuanaland Police had given the Government 
a direct interest in the business, Hence the inopportune 
telegram placing the dealings with Lo Ben under the 
High Commissioner's complete contro], which so un- 
necessarily Huttered the Cape, and lent importance to 
the British Labengulas. 

Lord Ripon, in his dread of Mr. Rhodes, has 
no lack of imitators at home, and some—more’s the 
pity—belong to the Tory side. ‘The shriekings 
of Radicalism, with its manufactured atrocities and 
its misrepresentation of a heavy engagement—Goold- 
Adams's of the 3rd, for example—as a ‘ massacre, can 
be treated with the silence of contempt. But even 
Conservative journals are not wanting to advocate 
the curtailment of the Company's acquisitions: gold- 
mines, if you like, but not a square inch of territory. 
The Pall Mall Gazctte has discovered that Matabele- 
land should be ‘reserved for the Empire’; yet 
though the pbrase sounds majestical, it is none the 
less inept. No doubt there is much to be deplored 
in Mr. Rhodes’s finance, and in his traffick with 
Afrikanderism ; no doubt also his ambition may lead 
him into devious courses, Still, his Company seems the 
only feasible machinery for developing the whole of 
Zambesia in the future, and it is worth recollection that, 
but for its enterprise, the land would now be German 
or Portuguese. Moreover, Imperial authority has little 
locus standi in the matter, since the syndicate has 
precisely the same rights over Matabeleland as over 
Mashonaland. No doubt the Colonial Office could 
persuade, if not compel, Mr. Rhodes to submit to the 
setting apart of a certain area as a British Protectorate. 
But there is Sir Hercules Robinson’s letter in Tuesday's 
Times to show that the device means, in the case of 
Bechuanaland at any rate, an inadequate and starved 
administration. If Mr. Rhodes had shown a disposition 
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to prohibit colonisation there might be some grounds 
for the outcry; but the fact is that, as _ policy 
dictated, he has afforded every facility for immigration. 
Besides, it may be questioned if Matabelaland would 
form a particularly desirable squatting-ground, suppos- 
ing the Matabele to remain, as they certainly must. 
For we adhere to the view expressed a fortnight since, 
namely, that these savages ought not to be bundled 
from one corner that they may work mischief in another. 
Lobengula should be allowed elbow-room, but he should 
be also policed ; and the ‘ murderer’ Lendy is just the 
man for the job. 

Happily, Thursday's debate shows Mr. Sidney Bux- 
ton to be fully alive to these considerations, though 
Lord Ripon is doubtless advocating the consecrated 
policy of examination and inquiry. Also, the talk- 
ing was memorable, and for other reasons besides Mr, 
Conybeare’s astounding lapse into patriotism. For 
weeks the Labengulas have been exhausting in print 
the resources of malice and uncharitableness to belittle 
an enterprise which has at least a certain Imperial 
grandeur. Still, Zhe Daily Chronicle and Truth are 
not to every man’s taste, whereas there are few that 
do not peruse a set discussion in the Commons, ‘The 
opportunity was supreme, and yet how egregiously 
was it bungled. Mr. Labouchere’s small beer is apt 
to go flat, and on that night his dulness reached 
its nadir. Il'rom his dismal jokes one gladly turns 
to his cock-and-bull allegations against the Company, 
despite their absolute irrelevance. At least they 
were invested with some human virulence, whereas 
the «fforts to raise a laugh might have been made 
on the morrow of the formation of the Cabinet. After 
so lamentable a start, the other speakers had at least 
the consolation that they could do no worse; indeed, 
they acquitted themselves, for the most part, with con- 
siderable credit. Mr. Gladstone’s acceptance of respon- 
sibility was far more unqualified than is his wont, and 
on this occasion, at least, he refrained from prating of 
*‘ blood-guiltiness. Mr. Sidney Buxton, too, made 
a surprisingly manly declaration, which entirely 
disproved Mr. Labouchere’s absurd hypothesis, that 
the Company forced on the war to escape 
bankruptcy, and which afforded, moreover, the 
welcome information that Lobengula’s military despot- 
ism must be crushed. It may be said that these are 
matters on which every sensible person thinks alike ; 
still, the Government has always to reckon with its 
Little England tail. On ‘Thursday the Labengulas 
were sct at deliberate defiance, and their incapacity 
for evil became instantly manifest. As for the leader 
of the cabal, his Parliamentary insignificance almost 
commands compassion, and the Prime Minister dis- 
played no small knowledge of character when he decided 
that even Mr. Arnold Morley would make a more 
capable Postmaster-General. 


A DUAL PERSONALITY 


NHE preliminary interval of Parliamentary chatter 
called Question Time was enlivened on Monday 
by one of Mr. Morley’s amazing deliverances, It was 


not new, but it was pat to the occasion. ‘The oppor- 
tunity was supplied by the questions of Mr. Maguire 
and Mr. Darling. Mr. Maguire wanted to know whether 
the attention of the Irish Secretary had been called to 
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the evictions on the De Freyne estate, and in particular 
to the fact that certain houses had been unroofed or burnt 
by the agents of the landlord, under protection of the con- 
stabulary. Mr. Morley’s attention had been called thereto, 
and he was able to assure Mr. Maguire that no protection 
had been afforded ‘to persons engaged in such operations.’ 
In fact, ‘ whenever police are asked for to protect persons 
in demolishing houses, the request is invariably refused.’ 
Orders are given that the police are to retire before the 
demolition begins, and on this occasion they did retire 
to a distance of five miles. S» far the language of the 
Home Secretary, who is kept in office by the help of 
the Nationalist members, was all that Mr. Maguire 
could desire. It appears that the police in Ireland are 
not allowed to affurd protection to the agents of a 
landlord who has re-entered into possession of his pro- 
perty by legal process, if they take the only effectual 
means of putting a stop to the occupation of his houses 
by tenants refusing to pay rent. More could not be 
asked of a Home Rule Secretary. But here Mr. 
Darling intervened with the question, whether ‘ persons 
engaged in demolishing houses were not as much 
entitled to protection as persons not engaged in 
demolishing houses... Mr. Dailing extorted the answer 
that, ‘if there is any chance of the peace being broken, 
then the police have their ordinary duty.’ 

A candid person, with no prolonged experience of 
Home Rule politicians, might well be driven to ask 
himself what Mr. Morley means. ‘Persons engaged in 
such operations’ are not to be protected. The police 
must retire to a secluded spot lest they should witness 
operations regarded by the Chief Secretary as repre- 
hensible. But if, on the other hand, the peace should 
chance to be broken by an attack on the persons who 
are not to be protected, then the police must discharge 
theic ordinary duty, which is to afturd protection to all 
and sundry against riot. So they are to protect and 
not to protect at one and the same time, to be a bsent 
in their character of constabulary asked to protect the 
demolishers of houses, present in their character of 
police bound on all occasions to suppress riot. ‘I'he 
candid inquirer might well turn this conundrum 
over in his mind, and find no solution. He is only 
driven to speculate whether Mr. Morley spoke for the 
purpose of misleading Mr. Maguire, or with intent to 
deceive Mr. Darling. ‘Those who are not unacquainted 
with the ways of the Home Rule politician will not be 
puzzled by a contradiction which is largely apparent. 
When Mr. Morley answered Mr. Maguire he was 
speaking in the character of Home Rule politician, 
dependent for his place on the Irish vote, and therefore 
bound to placate it by holding out hopes that the law 
will not be enforced. When he answered Mr. Darling 
he spoke in his other character of a Cabinet Minister, 
who is not unaware that there are judges in Ireland, 
and that they have means of compelling recalcitrant 
officials to do their duty. Wherefore is Mr. Morley 
compelled to contradict himself; and his dual personality 
renders him unstable in all his ways. Ife may overflow 
in sympathy for the evicted tenants, and be eager in 
assurance of readiness to bring in a Bill to serve them, 
This in the character of Home Rule Politician! But 
Mr. Morley is also a member of the Cabinet. In that 
character he has to enforce legal decrees on the De 
I’reyne estate, and to conform to that arrangement 
which makes it impossible to bring in any Evicted 
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Tenants Bill in the Autumn Session. As Home Rule 
politician he is eager to please Mr. Maguire. As 
official he has to issue summonses against ‘eleven 
defendants, namely, Patrick O’Brien, ex-M.P., John 
FitzGibbon, Dominick Mulligan, William Field, M.P., 
Luke Hayden, M.P., Pat Conry, Edward King, John 
Levin, Owen Mahon, James Creighton, and Martin 
Roddy.’ 

But there is one consolation not wanting to a position 
which even a Gladstonian Item must find trying. Mr. 
Morley is not the only member of the Cabinet, nor even 
the only member of his party, who is condemned to blow 
hot and cold at the same moment. On the contrary, the 
Cabinet and the party live by this dexterous practice. 
Sometimes they divide the parts: as when Lord Spencer 
blows hot on the Navy, and Mr. Gladstone blows cold ; 
or Mr.G. Russell blows red-hot Radicalism on Squire and 
Parson, while all his colleagues blow cold together on the 
Parliamentary Secretary for india. The division of labour 
is not always arranged with nicety, and the common 
Gladstonian is frequently left to do his blowing for 
himself: as when Mr. Atherley Jones qualifies his readi- 
ness to release some dynamiters by a reluctance to vote 
for the release of all dynamiters lest Mr. Asquith 
should be shocked. So also the Cabinet has to conduct 
its Parish Councils and Employers’ Liability Bills on 
the one hand to catch the agricultural labourers’ vote, 
on the other to secure the Trades Unions’, without too 
far arousing opposition. In brief, we live under a 
Government condemned to serve two masters, or more, 
to reconcile the incompatible, to survive by expedients, 
and from hand to mouth. It bids for votes by telling 
Mr. Maguire that black is white, and straightway con- 
fesses to Mr. Darling that black is black after all. These 
are the real occupations of that body which professes 
to govern England, but which is too cnzrossed in the 
Parliamentary shuffle to think of fleet or colonies. 


‘THOROUGH AND ELASTIC’ 


ROFESSOR JEBB is so accomplished a scholar, 
so patriotic a politician, that we are loth to 
believe his advocacy of University Extension a deliber- 
ate bid for popularity. Yet how else shall we interpret 
it? When last summer he condescended to address 
the mob of teachers and others who held picnic in the 
Courts of Cambridge, he was already coquetting with 
the Evil One. And now he has come forth boldly—in 
a letter to The T'imes—to demand State-aid for that 
ingenious system of false teaching known as University 
Iixtension. His fall from grace we sincerely deplore, 
yet a bad cause is not redeemed by a respectable cham- 
pion ; and, if the Universities have so far lost their 
sense of dignity as to recognise these penny-readings as 
a branch of education, it remains our duty to combat 
with what energy we may the monstrous waste of 
public money demanded by Professor Jebb. 

That elected bodies are incapable of dealing with 
education has again and again been proved. If fresh 
evidence be necessary, we have but to point to the 
marvellous system of ‘ technical education’ (so-called) 
inaugurated by the County Councils. And _ before 
University Extension can make good its claim to 
Government aid it must establish not only its worth, 
but its necessity. Its operation, says Professor Jebb, is 
bath ‘thorough and elastic.” Now, none is likely to 
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deny the elasticity. A method of teaching which 
sandwiches astronomy between Pope and Thucydides, 
and is always prepared to throw in Greek Art and 
Robert Browning, is most certainly elastic. But 
thorough? We should have thought that not even 
the most determined partisan would have proclaimed 
thoroughness among its qualities, and to be sure 
Professor Jebb does not insist upon the epithet. 


On the contrary, he presently proceeds to a 
statement, which means, if it means anything, 


that University Extension is a triumph of superficiality. 
‘ Besides the more serious students, we are told, ‘ there 
are others who attend lectures for the sake of obtaining 
some general acquaintance with scientific or literary 
subjects; and hearers of this kind prefer variety. Of 
course they prefer variety, and their preference estab- 
lishes for ever their contempt of literature and science. 
That two ancient and respectable Universities should 
pander to the common love of ‘ variety’ is preposterous 
enough. But the rate-payer also hasa right to protest 
when he is asked to subscribe money that the provincial 
taste for variety be not unassuaged. Variety, indeed ! 
Why not establish Free Music Halls at once, and give 
the people Variety in the other sense ? 

The history of University Extension is the history of 
a sham. ‘I'hat it stimulates certain of the earnest 
middle class to a knowledge of history we do not 
deny. That it makes a pleasant diversion with its 
magic lanterns in the dull life of the London suburbs 
or of the dreary Midlands is also obvious. But to assert 
that it takes the University on tour to the provinces 
is to deceive the people, and to arrogate to yourself 
the accomplishment of a work beyond the power of 
mortal man. The University Extender is a familiar 
type. He is not chosen for his scholarship, nor for any 
quality that would confer upon him the distinc- 
tions of an Academy. He must be eloquent and 
of an imposing presence. His business is not to teach. 
but to ‘hold his audience. (That is the actual 
phrase used by the organisers.) He is  gene- 
rally a curate mangué; that is to say, he 
would have adorned a pulpit had not the super- 
ficial scruples of fashion stood in his way. Com- 
monly he has won his spurs at the Union, and takes 
the light of learning into the country while he is waiting 
for an empty woolsack. But his very existence is a 
negation of the University’s ideal. How shall he 
inculcate habits of thoroughness, whose knowledge upon 
every conceivable topic is slender? How shall he 
instruct bank-clerks and shop-girls (even if he be lucky 
enough to win so appropriate an audience) in the art 
of the Periclean age, when these bank-clerks and shop- 
girls have not got beyond Landseer and the Pictures of 
the Year? ly all means let us be elastic, but there is 
a point beyond which University Extension or human 
credulity cannot be stretched. 

So much for the Extender. Of course we are ready 
to acknowledge that the system has its exceptions. 
There is Dr. Gardiner, for instance, whose rare gifts 
have thus been wasted ; yet we would not do that dis- 
tinguished historian the discredit of believing that he 
could for one moment compete in extensive popularity 
with Mr. Moulton (let us say), who has found an appro- 
priate home in Chicago, or with the glib Mr. E. J. C. 
Morton. But, exceptions apart, the popular lecturer 
is as we have described him. And what of the 
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audiences, whose love of variety we are asked to 
subsidise? ‘They vary with the locality and the 
magic lantern. One thing alone it is safe to predict, 
that they throng the lecture hall without pre- 
paration or forethought. Sometimes they are respect- 
able old ladies, upon whose hands the hours hang 
wearily ; at other times they are eager schoolgirls with 
the enthusiasm and not the habit of learning. 'The 
question of subject and lecturer is decided by a vote, 
and if Mrs. Smith plumps for Michelangelo and gets 
Physiology, the chances are that she will sulk, like 
Achilles, in her villa, ‘The perfection of elasticity was 
attained when a British Housemaid attended a course 
upon the Old Attic Comedy. But that was in the 
heyday of Mr. Moulton’s popularity, and if the house- 
maid was any less ‘thorough’ than the lecturer, 
she most certainly did not deserve the support of 
a satisfied country. 

In fact, University Extension has all along aimed at 
the impossible. You cannot make a silk purse out of 
a sow’s ear, and it is idle to fish for scholars in the 
kitchen. A little knowledge is worse than dangerous— 
it is immoral; and though post hoc is not always 
propter hoc, there was no Jack the Ripper before 
there was a ‘l’oynbee Hall, before sham learning stalked 
in Whitechapel. The Duke of Devonshire the other 
day read to an assembly of students a letter of his 
father’s on University Extension. The late Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge University spoke of the move- 
ment with sympathy, but insisted that teaching was of 
greater moment than lecturing. And teaching is pre- 
cisely what the provincial centres never get. ‘There 
are ornamental courses upon Art and Science, upon 
Modern Literature and the Classics, Men and women 
who know not a word of Greek are bedevilled with useless 
information concerning Homer and Sophocles. But 
before the State grants one penny in aid of the Extension 
movement, the young XNaviers (as the lecturers have been 
called), who would chiefly profit, must justify their 
existence by some more emphatic method than the 
accentus ecclesiasticus and a set of lantern slides. ‘The 
promoters of University Ixtension, says Prof. Jebb, 
‘have been in no haste to seek such State aid. They 
will more wisely consult their own interest if they 


pursue their work in private, and make the best of it. 


For how shall we justify a penny-reading which does 
not even pay its expenses ? 


PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 


7. debate on the Parish Councils Bill, that closed 

with the second reading on ‘Tuesday night, should 
be full of instruction for the rural voter. Previously, 
he knew nothing more of this magical instrument than 
he could derive from ‘the exaggerated rubbish "—to 
borrow Mr. Balfour’s uncompromising phrase—droned 
by the agitator in the counties, and. echoed by Mr. 
George Russell in the House of Commons. ‘The 
measure, he was told, would empower him to trample 
the Squire and Parson under foot, to plough up the 
ornamental park, to wander in freedom over the game 
preserves, to make rights of way where he chose, and 
to enjoy the best land at the lowest rent. Nor were 
these and a hundred other delusions equally gross dis- 
pelled by the publication of the Bill; for to the rural 
mind seventy-one clauses writ in the jargon of Acts of 
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Parliament are as unintelligible as a Greek manuscript. 
But the prosing of the House of Commons, insufferable 
as it sounds, does outline with some precision such pro- 
posals as are brought before it, and the labourer may 
now measure pretty accurately the bribe offered for his 
vote at the next Election. Moreover, he is aware that 
the Ministry, having thrown away a great part of the 
Session upon Ireland, is determined ‘to save their 
blank * by any amount of concession, so that the offer is 
not crescent but waning. Bluntly stated, Hodge’s main 
grievance is want of cash, and here the Bill promises no 
relief. Its most vehement supporters admit that it is 
not calculated to increase the peasant’s material pro- 
sperity. ‘lhe Government has most reluctantly essayed 
in another direction to find a nostrum for the recovery of 
rural prosperity, but the Bill chiefly recommended for 
that end is now proved wholly ineffectual. It is true 
that Ministers, to make a show of redeeming the 
promises made by their vanmen and lecturers, have 
introduced a clause or two, which if passed would admit 
the principle of pillage; but Parliament has not yet 
thrown the principle of justice aside so ruthlessly as to 
passthem. Mr. Fowler, indeed, is being steadily driven, 
under compulsion, into common sense. ‘The Opposition, 
which in the main has shown itself friendly to the Bill, 
is so strong and determined that he has judged it 
politic to bow before its criticisms. Better have the 
credit of a sound measure, he says in effect, than 
banish Parish Councils to the limbo of Home Rule. 
‘The provisions, introduced to justify Gladstonian 
rhetoric, affected the land, the vote, and charity. If 
you consider that, according to the latest official state- 
ment, nearly all villagers may have allotments if they ask 
for them, and that many allotments have actually been 
abandoned as not worth cultivation, you realise that the 
notorious pillage clauses—authorising compulsory pur- 
chase at a price fixed by one arbitrator—will have little 
or no effect. It is doubtful whether half a dozen estates 
will be affected by them. But ineffectuality does not 
excuse the principle of plunder. Hitherto, when it has 
been fou id necessary for public purposes to compel the 
owner of land to sell or let, recompense has been 
made for the employment of force, and doubtless steps 
will be taken to prevent Mr. Fowler from violating this 
salutary Jaw. Again, the proposal that those 
who pay no rates should spend the money of those 
who do, is so violently opposed to our most rudi- 
mentary notions of economy that, although the President 
of the Local Board swears he will not yield an inch, 
surrender on his part is -but a matter of time. 
The compound householder must either contribute 
directly to the rates, or check his lofty aspirations for 
self-government. ‘The tendency of new corporations is 
to rush into heavy and unwarranted expenditure; and 
although Mr. Fowler protests, and Mr. Gladstone 
echoes the protest, that the penny rate is not to be 
exceeded, Hodge, paying nothing himself, is not so 
lacking in ingenuity but he will find a loophole. And 
here it is worth remembering that the burden of local 
taxation is already breaking the back of agriculture. 
The urgent need is not additional pressure but a 
liberal reduction. ‘The natural check upon extravagance 
is that the spender should pay. Were there any prospect 
of the Poor Law clauses being passed, it would be the 
imperative duty of the Opposition to insist on this point. 
But as the Prime Minister has given signs of wavering, 
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the surrender of Mr. Fowler is sure to follow. Mr. 
Goschen, who asserts a legitimate claim to be the 
father of Parish Councils, made an unimpeachable 
case against the combination of two entirely different 
things ; and as Poor Law reform is a matter to which 
both parties are pledged, to introduce it surreptitiously 
into a local government scheme is to create a super- 
fluous obstruction to its enactment. 

Since the Bill has been thrown on the table with a 
plain invitation to chop and change, if only it be passed 
at last, it is difficult to forecast its transformation in 
Committee. But the prophecy that it will disappoint the 
villager is obviously safe. He cares not a jot for baths 
and washhouses. Village greens, libraries, and halls are 
not so dear to his heart that he will care to pay for 
them, and where nothing is to be gained he will hardly 
be willing to come from his allotment in summer, from 
his chimney-nook or tap-room in winter, to practise 
public speaking, and to be initiated into the duties of 
citizenship. Were there any truth in the extravagant 
rhetoric directed against Squire and Parson by Mr. 
George Russell and by hundreds of unreported Glad- 
stonian emissaries, this Bill of Mr. Fowler’s would leave 
that wrong unredressed. It may, and, unless it be 
greatly amended, it will stir up class dissension and render 
friction inevitable; but forfurtherachievement its powers 
are insufficient. ‘The insidious attack on the squire 
has been practically foiled by mere exposure ; the 
covert assault on the Church has ended in Mr. Fowler's 
complete submission. And the meekness of Messrs. 
Fowler, Acland, and Gladstone, when confronted by 
their opponents in Parliament, suggests a question that 
every intelligent countryman may ponder with advan- 
tage. If the villages are given over to feudal tyranny, 
if the labourer is oppressed by the squire and robbed 
by the parson, how is it that his chosen champion, so 
far from being able to draw up a Bill to redress the 
alleged grievances, is not able to define or describe them ? 
The answer is obvious. The grievances exist only in 
the imagination of partisans and in the invention of 
wire-pullers. In point of fact, the Squire and the 
Parson are the labourer’s best friends, and any legisla- 
tion meant to estrange them is to him no benefit, but 
an irremediable injury. 


FOOTBALL 


LREADY the football season has made some pro- 
gress: the Corinthians have played their first 
match, and at either University the sport is keen. 
Those who for years past have prated of the speedy 
collapse of the game, have again proved false prophets, 
and once more are compelled to confess that the zenith 
has not yet been reached. Rather are you inclined to 
agree with the Secretary of the Rugby Union that there 
is too much football nowadays, ‘That the whole country 
should indulge itself on the Saturday half-holiday is 
well enough, but a multiplicity of week-day matches 
tends surely to professionalism even in districts where 
that many-headed reptile has not as yet been able to 
assert itself. Every day the status of the amateur and 
of the professional are more distinctly defined, and 
though the threatened schism in the Union is for the 
time forgotten, none can doubt that its accomplish- 
ment will be much longer delayed. It is evident that 
the quasi-professional clubs of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
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shire are shirking a secession which will deprive their 
members of the chance of earning the title of inter- 
national; it is manifest, too, that the authorities of 
the Union are anxious to make every possible conces- 
sion, and to deal as leniently as may be with trans- 
gressors. Yet—until a decision has been reached about 
a recent scandal at Huddersfield—no man may prophesy 
how long the Union may remain in unity. Under the 
other rules the season has been unusually free from 
friction. The parent Association is still on terms of 
tolerance with its turbulent offspring. ‘The institution 
of a responsible body of referees may have contributed 
something to this end, though it has by no means 
succeeded in blotting out the disturbances which 
are too often a disgrace to professional foot- 
ball matches. The baiting of the referee is stil! 
painful and frequent, nor have all the members of the 
new association the courage to carry out their difficult 
and thankless task. This miserable situation was well 
illustrated in a recent match at Piumstead, when the 
professional champions of the South, finding themselves 
outplayed at every point of the game by Liverpool, con- 
verted the match into a series of free-kicks for fouls, 
while the referee trembled for his skin, and dared not 
exercise the powers entrusted to him—not even ordering 
a player off the field—nor thereafter pronouncing his 
suspension. Not that this is invariably effectual, for 
in Yorkshire, we are told, an ‘amateur’ recently 
avoided a righteous punishment by the simple device 
of giving a false name, and he still continues to 
represent his club. 

‘To the lover of football, as it should be played, the 
doings of the University teams are of peculiar interest, 
inasmuch as Oxford and Cambridge are the best 
nurseries of the sport. Under Rugby rules both 
Universities promise brilliantly, the Light Blues being 
so far unbeaten, and the Dark defeated only by the 
London Scottish, which contests with Blackheath the 
championship of London. As yet Cambridge has 
met neither of these, and therefore is unable to vaunt 
her record. Accordingly, the forthcoming inter-U niver- 
sity match is of unusual interest, and should furnish an 
excellent game. Both teams have adopted the four 
three-quarters system, as, indeed, have the majority of 
southern clubs both in the Kast and the West. O/ all 
the Rugby matches played this season, last Saturday’s, 
between Blackheath and London Scottish, is the most 
important, and it was admirably contested. No» inter- 
national teams could have exhibited a better combina- 
tion. ‘Tne Southerners had the advantage in the pack, 
the Northerners in the loose. A drawn game, with a 
try to either side, was the result of this most spirited 
encounter. 

On the other hand, the Association elevens at the 
Universities are of less than average merit, and each is 
familiar with defeat. The Corinthians obtained a 
crushing victory over the Army, and it is to them that 
we shall have to look for the overthrowing of the 
League teams, and the proof that amateurs can excel 
professionals. Among the paid champions there have 
been endless subversals of ‘ public form, and at present 
it is impossible to forecast the position of the League 
clubs at the end of the season. Nor would the wise 
prophesy the destination of the English and Amateur 
Cups. For football, if Jess dubious than cricket, has 
also its own uncertainties. 
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THE COAL STRIKE 


Sa master of equivocation Mr. Pickard, M.P., 
has few, if any, rivals; indeed, he is well- 
nigh as expert in the art as the Prime Minister himself. 
At the Westminster Conference he was confronted by 
two successive proposals: (1) that work should be 
immediately resumed, pending the settlement of the 
controversy through a board of conciliation, while the 
15 per cent. under dispute should be banked until the 
peacemakers had pronounced their award; (2) that 
work should not be resumed uatil the board had 
given its decision, but that the said verdict should be 
delivered with the smallest delay possible. ‘To sugges- 
tion No. 1, Mr. Pickard opposed the astounding objec- 
tion that the pooling of the debated fraction prejudged 
the whole case, and implied ea necessitate a reduction of 
wages, Brought to book by the second suggestion, he 
suddenly discovered that he was unable to accept its 
terms without the sanction of his constituents. If the 
authority of the miners’ representatives be thus 
rigorously circumscribed, 7’he Times may well ask, what 
right had they to enter into negotiations of any kind ? 
And the falseness of the plea receives a most complete 
exposure in the circular issued on ‘Tuesday by the 
Miners’ Federation. ‘We cannot advise you, runs the 
document, ‘to accept the employers’ terms for settling 
the dispute. We have been fighting for a living wage, 
and before coming to any fiaal vote we strongly urge 
you to read to your members the verbatim report of 
the London Conference.” 

If the Labour Agitator’s dupes were not obviously 
bereft of reason, they might be strenuously recom- 
mended to follow this last injunction, For the perusal 
of the speeches shows, even more plainly than the 
general situation, that Messrs. Pickard and Co. had not 
the slightest intention of submitting their grievances 
to impartial scrutiny. Mr. Chambers offered to alter 
the constitution of his court, if the men considered its 
machinery objectionable ; he even invited them to make 
an alternative proposal. Needless to say, the overture 
went absolutely disregarded; Mr. Pickard dismissed 
the subject with the irrelevant remarx, ‘ You can settle 
tne dispute at once if you like. ‘ Yes, was the crush- 
ing rejoinder, ‘by giving you everything that you 
want. And the mens demands, as formulated 
by the M.P., can only be characterised as the 
culmination of ignorant obstinacy, raised upon the 
most complete misconception of economics. They 
require resumption at the old rate of wages for the next 
five months, together with a permanent guarantee of 
payment not more than 10 per cent. below that now 
importuaed, Now, the selling price of coal might enable 
the masters to close with the first proviso: to comply 
with the second were the sheerest madness, Can the 
miners’ representative seriously place confidence in the 
exploded fallacies, that wages regulate the article’s cost, 
or that a commodity can be permanently kept at an 
artificial value? Surely they must know that, if 
rings have failed in Protectionist America, their 
existence would be short-lived indeed in Free ‘Trade 
Britain. As Mr. Caambers reminded the Conference, 
there are vast coalfields more or less undeveloped 
both on the Continent and in the United States, 


whose competition cannot be escaped, and whose 
supplies are already requisitioned. 


It should be urne- 
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cessary to insist upon the immorality of the proceeding, 
more especially as Mr. Pickard’s trivial pretence, that 
he would spare the house-trade and squeez? monopo- 
lies (as the railway companies), bears its own refutation. 
But, f:om the practical stand-point, the scheme seems 
even more objectionable, supposing it succeded, than if 
it collapsed (as it would) after lining the pockets of 
Belgians. There is Lord Masham’s letter in Wednes- 
day’s Times to show that, if the mineral is to stand 
independent of its market value, the ironmasters, 
already handicapped by foreign rivalry, must either 
blow out their furnaces or reduce their wages. ‘lve first 
disaster would inevitably stop the pits, whether the 
colliers desired a Bank Holiday or not. ‘The second 
would imply the tyranny of the miners over a kindred 
industry, and over a score of other trades that are in the 
same predicament. In short, the whole community 
is to be taxed because a pampered caste chooses to 
decide that for itself ‘a living wage’ must equal a 
curate’s stipend, while the remainder can go hang or 
starve. 

The worst feature in the business is that those who 
call the tune are the least likely to pay the piper. 
The agitator will draw his salary whatever happens ; 
his creatures must learn wisdom by the bitter experi- 
ence of hunger. ‘If a man will not work,’ saith one 
Paul (Apostle, not M.P.), ‘neither shall he eat.’ And 
there is nothing for it but to give moral support to the 
coal-owners, until the men give way from exhaustion of 
resources. Parliament can do nothing in the matter, 
save indulge in the idlest talk, and Mr. Gladstone was 
compelled to own on Tuesday that the present circum- 
stances would be unmanageable even under a plan of 
compulsory arbitration. No doubt, the miners are 
already suffering distress; and they should learn 
thereby that favoured individuals, who have recently 
been earning £1 12s, for a week of four days and a bit, 
cannot rise wholly superior to considerations of thrift. 
Moreover, though the money has gone in drink and 
diversion, their wives and children have certainly 
fallen on evil times. All the same, those who 
contribute to relief funds, or suffer their purse- 
strings to be unloosened by the hysterics of Mrs. 
Sidney Webb, are directly abetting a most monstrous 
conspiracy. So long as the coal strike continues, so 
long will the poor freeze; so long will the ranks 
of the unemployed be swollen; so long will the 
struggling ratepayers be bled for their relief, 
‘without the stigma.’ No charity can be more 
misplaced than that which supports this movement, 
irrational in itself, and engineered to the glorification 
of the demagogue. The diggers must discover, at 
whatever cost, that the leaders, whom in their stupidity, 
they obey, must not pose as dictators to industrial 
Kngland. Fortunately, a timely lesson is forthcoming 
from France, where of late the man Calvignac (of Cor- 
maux) out-Pickarded Pickard. Last Saturday a seven- 
weeks’ coal-strike, fomented by Socialist deputies, 
suddenly collapsed ; and the vanquished are prepared 
‘to undergo unconditionally the despotism of capital.’ 
The sooner Lancashire and Yorkshire also submit to 
the inevitable, the sooner will they be able to make 
reparation for their folly ; while as for Pickard, though 
his extinction can scarce be anticipated, he will at least 
experience a considerable abatement of his malign 
influence. 
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A NONCONFORMIST CARNIVAL 


HE autumnal conference of the Liberationist Society 
has passed away unhonoured and unsung even in 
the leaders of those morning dailies that affect a belief 
in the principles of sacrilege. However, these men of 
Bethel and ‘Tooley Street recently foregathered to 
enjoy a ‘conversazione, and to lament the _hard- 
heartedness of a sinful generation that buttons-up its 
pockets to their appeal for funds, which should pay 
their lectures, and to call with pitiful earnestness on 
the pulpit of the political Nonconformist to utter 
political fulminations on their behalf, yet more bitter 
and unscrupulous. 

‘To study in the meagre reports of friendly journals 
the nonsense whereto these orators committed them- 
selves is to realise the ignorance and prejudice which 
make up the factor in political life known as the Non- 
conformist Conscience. ‘The cant of a free Church in a 
free State formed, as is usual, the cloak of the apology 
for plunder. ‘To these gentlemen, and to their 
apologist, Mr. Labouchere, the union of Church and 
State is incestuous. And yet such a connection 
has been universal in modern Europe, and_ this 
blasphemy has been invariably repudiated by all 
great thinkers on religion—Catholic, Calvinist, and 
Lutheran. A slight acquaintance with the facts of 
life must show also that this idea is as anarchical as 
Nibilism itself. Church and State each deal with the 
same subjects—human beings; each exercises control, 
and threatens penalties. On the question of the 
marriage law, for instance, there is not the re- 
motest doubt that the two empires overlap, and as, 
for good or evil, the sphere of the State is 
extended, the points at which collision may take place 
are also indefinitely extended. ‘The free Church in the 
free State means, as the great Italian put it, the armed 
Church in the disarmed State—means, in truth, the 
destruction of national unity. 

It was indeed the dread of anarchy and _ revolu- 
tion that made some great political thinkers, such 
as Ilobbes, lay down the equally foolish law that the 
Church is naught but the spiritual side of the State— 
an idea which the Whig of a bygone day pushed 
forward to the secularisation of the Church. 
In truth, the needs of society call for a more 
moderate doctrine. Church and State have each certain 
duties and privileges, and there is therefore need of a 
concordat between them. In most continental countries 
such a concordat exists in law; in England also, it is 
law, though unwritten. It may be, and probably is, 
the case that one concordact might be advantageously 
modified. It is undoubtedly unjust that, if Mr. Samuel 
Evans, Mr. Carvell Williams, and the rest of the 
Liberationist gang, ‘come to reform, where ne'er they 
came to pray, they should tacitly assume powers that the 
reformer granted only toa Sovereign and Parliament 
of orthodox communicants. But although there may 
be a need for some readjustment of terms, the principle 
of a concordat is necessary to civilisation ; as America 
will learn when the Methodist Conscience takes in hand, 
as it has threatened, the Christianisation of the 
Commonwealth, and the Roman Catholic Church has 
completed its business arrangements with the Knights 
of Labour. 

So far as this precious Liberation Society has 
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accomplished anything, it has justified its own anar- 
chical principle at its own cost. It has made the 
Church loom distinct from the State ; it has united the 
clergy in a solid phalanx ; and thus is the way prepared 
for a new Ultramontanism. Further, it has rendered the 
Anglican laity far more denominational and far less 
Liberal, as itself understands the word, than the same 
body was twenty years ago. Moreover, it fought the 
battle against culture, and on both sides it has fanned 
the flames of bigotry whereof our children will reap 
the fruits. 

But it is as useless to discuss the unconscious or 
conscious falsehood of sectarian bigots as to induce the 
Editor of 7'ruth to take a sane view on a question when 
his partisan interest points in the opposite direction. 
And yet without doubt, to the plain, reasonable man 
the foolish remark (of Mr. Stansfield) ‘ that the Church 
in Wales had planted itself in the midst of a population 
alien entirely to its doctrines and having a faith and a 
religious service of its own’ (when the Articles of the 
Methodists are the Articles of the Church, and their 
schism is two years younger than Mr. Gladstone), is 
proof all too convincing that ignorance, falsehood and 
misstatement are the superstitions on which even 
Ministers or ex-Ministers of the Crown base the defence 
of one of the most foolish manifestations of the spirit 
of anarchy. 


LIKE A LADY 


VER DEAR SARAH,—It is long since you have 

_4 honoured us here in London, and you probably 
have yet to become acquainted with the latest success 
of your sister in art, Miss Flo Hastings. But the last 
moral photograph you granted the interviewer is alive 
with all the spirit of that admirable lyric. You have 
done the thing handsome. We can see that you're 
every inch a lady. If we read you aright, you are 
going to give up envy, malice, and all uncharitableness, 
and settle down to bea gooa girl. You have seen much, 
you tell us, since you last left Paris. It has enlarged your 
mind, and enriched your art, though how could you ever 
think we thought that either was possible. You have 
seen and admired the art of Mr. Henry Irving. In fine, 
and in your own words, you are a better and a wiser 
woman. We are so content to hear it! In the old 
days you were flighty, unaccountable, profane, some- 
thing—just a little—you will not be angry and horse- 
whip us ?—just a very little of a poseuse, but altogether 
flamboyant and amusing. But flamboyancy will not 
stop the wagging tongue of that world about 
which your own tongue is no longer to wag in 
anger, and there are tales abroad maliciously 
arranged to damage your character at the five o'clock. 
You were magnificent, but you were not the 
cheese. We are so glad that is all over. You will 
now settle down, and live quite respectable. We know 
you will; you have said it, and you are a woman—and 
Sarah. You will cease to be amusing, but you will be 
good, which is much better. You will be kind and 
magnanimous and virtuous, and live on a very modest 
income, but always like a lady. You will have your 
reward, ‘They may cast you out in Paris; we will 
receive you in London. We will introduce you to our 
Mrs. Kenda]. We may even get you presented at our 
Court. Mr, Clement Scott shall write articles about 
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you, pour le bon motif. You shail collaborate in a 
drama with Mr. Robert Buchanan or Mr. George R. 
Sims, whichever you please. Your remarks about 
religion stamp you already the possessor of a very pretty 
turn for Adelphi metaphor. 

It is these same remarks about religion that are the 
occasion of our letter. You tell us you are still sur- 
prised that you never took the veil, and indeed, dear 
Sarah—or should we now say dear lady ?—you would be 
as charming behind a grille as you are across the foot- 
lights. But will it be shocking to you to hear that we 
too are most surprised? You were always a dévote— 
again, you will not horsewhip us, being a lady ?—and 
the more you were Cleopatra or La Tosca, the more de- 
vout you were. Let us try to diagnose your case. 
Do you remember the lady in La Conquéte 
de Plassans —do not blush; it is not an im- 
proper book—-whose love for de bon Dieu resolved 
itself so shockingly into love for that dreadful 
Abbe Faujas? It is very much the same between your 
devotion and your love of your Art. It is so with all 
women, and you are the greatest of women because you 
are the most awoman. ‘The emotions of most women 
trickle intermittently over the checks and obstacles of a 
timid life; yours gush in a generous and perpetual 
stream. You like to lie back, and feel them catch you 
and swish over you. And they swish just as deliciously 
if you kneel down to the clear, clarion-sounding notes 
of the organ to which you refer so feelingly. The 
most of women have few opportunities of being swished 
over ; they set all their stake first in love and then in reli- 
gion. You are saved from the second danger by becom- 
ing a tragedian ; it would be impertinent to inquire of 
the first. But do not think, dear madam, that it was the 
love of religion sent you on to the boards. You may 
have felt yourself transfigured at mass, but that is 
nothing. You are always being transfigured. The 
religious transfiguration and the artistic are not cause 
and effect, but parallel effects. You went on the stage 
because you were yourself, you have been yourself in 
every part you played, which was good for us in front, 
but a little bad for the part, sometimes. And if the 
stream of tenderness set towards the Comédie Franv aise 
rather than Notre Dame, well that—may we say it ?— 
was because Notre Dame is always so dusky. ‘The 
footlights make a better show; the audience is more 
compact, and of a more undistracted attention. ‘Therein 
also you were a woman of women. 

But those vanities are now over. The dear prodigal is 
come home, but it would pain her to take more than 
one small cut from the loin of veal, with vegetables. 
We do not know how they will take that at the 
Renaissance. Neglect you will be able to bear in 
meekness. But if they persecute you from the 
Renaissance, flee to the Lyceum. Your childish 
dreams shall come to accomplishment, and you shall 
declaim to a multitude electrified by your words. 
We cannot lend you a Cathedral pulpit, as per 
interview, but you shall be very welcome to lxeter 
Hall. We will try and get the Hallelujah Lasses into 
something a little more becoming than these dreadful 
bonnets—you remember Mdlle. Duhamel in Wiss 
Helyctt, or were you from Paris at the time ?—and put 
them into something clinging in flame-coloured silk. 
Do come—there’s a lady! But we keep you from 
your orisons, 
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AN AFFECTIONATE BROTHER 


We are a dull and serious nation, nor know the 

art of life. We are suspicious of one another, we 
read theological novels, our mutton is monotonously 
cooked, and our Sundays are hideous, But we were once 
ruled by Charles the Second, and the country managed to 
amuse him tolerably well. Morally, politically, he is open 
to criticism, no doubt ; in the lighter aspects of social life 
he sets an example which should have made England a 
more agreeable place than it is. To be franker, if you 
put his conception of statecraft out of court, he was 
an admirable prince. His vices are the vices of the 
vast majority of men with certain antecedents and 
conditions of life, much a matter of temperament, 
much a matter of accident. His courtesy was not 


the affectation of occasion, but the constant rule 
of life; his friendship was honourable, his enmity 
placable; his affection was natural and warm; his 


instinct for art was proved; his temper was of that 
ironical, post-prandial order that sits better than all others 
Anything that 
may enlarge and confirm one’s conception of him comes 
gratefully, and there has just been published what is 
practically a discovery. In an interesting book on a woman 
who fascinated her generation as much as any that ever 
lived, Henrietta of England, daughter of Charles the First 
and wife of Philip of France, by Mrs. Henry Ady (London : 
Seeley), there are ninety-eight letters of him to this his 
sister, published in their original form tor the first time. 
The MSS. are in the archives of the Ministére des Affaires 
They were published in French by M. de 


on a man who must live before the world. 


Etrangeéres, 
Baillon, whose work is out of print, but one insists on the 
English. For it is not an unpleasant thing that Charles, 
who has been claimed a Frenchman in temperament, and 
was certainly his mother’s son in many respects, wrote and 
spoke English by preference. The first two letters are 
indeed in French, but one of the first from England says : 
‘I do not write to you in French because my head is now 
dosed with businesse, and ‘tis troublesome to write any- 
thing but English.’ Soin homely, pithy English, used 
intelligently and feelingly, he continues to express him- 
self. 

The political importance of many of the letters is con- 
siderable, and although the present theme is rather 
Charles the man, it is not irrelevant to observe that they 
by no means display that indifference to the honour of 
his country which is commonly charged against him. That 
his ambassadors should have precedence of the princes of 
the blood in Paris, that all ships should salute his flag, are 
points on which he never gives way. His intelligence 
discerned that the great obstacle to a strict alliance with 
Louis was conflicting interests in trade and on the sea, 
and he insists that here England must be firm to hold her 
For his personal dignity he cared less, or, rather, 
When Hollis, his ambassador, had 


own. 
was less anxious for it. 
complained of scurrilous language of Dutchmen in the 
streets of Paris, and Madame (who was the real inter- 
mediary between Charles and Louis from the Restoration 
to her death in 1670) asked Charles if he cared to have 
them punished, ‘ You know,’ replied her brother, ‘ the old 
saying in England, the more a T. is stirr’d, the more it 
stinkes, and I do not care a T, for anything a Duch man 
sayesof me.’ He is a little sensitive to his sister’s rebuke 
for laziness : ‘I do assure you that I neglect nothing for 
want of paines. If we faile for understandinge, there is 
no helpe for it.’ Indeed, often as he leaves off writing to 
‘ goe to the Play,’ there is a deal of evidence of application 
and care in business, as well as, what no one would have 
doubted, a steady good sense and habit of looking facts in 
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the face. 


One pauses in a search for humour to note 
indubitable marks of very keen affection for his ‘deare, 
deare sister. He purposes on her failing health to send 
her his own doctor; he is contemptuous of her fretting, 
bullying husband ; he is fierce about her traducers. He 
takes her rebukes humbly ; he excuses, for instance, his 
indignation with the virtuous and ungrateful Frances 
Stewart, and throws blame on ‘a little fantastical gentle- 
man called Cupid.’ In his own ironical fashion he is 
eager to take credit for reforming him towards his wife : 
‘I have been all the afternoon playing the good husband, 
having been abroade with my wife, and ’tis now past twelve 
a’clocke, and I am very sleepy.’ 

Anxious for news of ballets and plays at the Court of 
Louis, he sends such news from his own. At times he 
allows himselfa rapture over the beauty of his own ladies, 
and only once an expression of irritation against the 
country whence he cared not to set out again on his 
travels. That is where he complains of ‘ the want of good- 
breeding, which is a disease very much spread in this 
country, and one remembers that his wittiest satirist held 
him ‘the best bred man alive.’ One suspects that he 
was, quite naturally and not of set purpose, on his best 
behaviour when he writes to his sister, whose opinion he 
valued. But there is an unmistakable sincerity in his 
solicitude for his son, the Duke of Monmouth—-his son 
as he believed-—and in his grief for the loss of his faithful 
servant, Charles Berkely—instances taken at random of a 
pleasant human quality. But the levity, which was largely 
begotten of misfortunes bravely endured, and which reads 
so winningly in his letter from Breda, when his affairs 
were at their worst, touches everything of which he has 
to write, touches it irresistibly. Congratulating his sister on 
a recovery from illness, ‘I will not,’ he says, ‘go about to 
decide the dispute between Mam’s masses and Mr. de 
Mayerne’s pills.’ A few letters dealing with affairs of 
scandal and their respective Courts show Charles, it must 
see wives do not love 

this woman’— the 
had lately eloped— 
more, as I heare, to be rid 
and so I wish 


be said, in his element. ‘I 
husbands, which reason 
de Mazarin, 


besides 


devout 
Duchesse 
‘had, 
of her 
her a good journey.’ 
in France grow so 
inconvenient in all countries this last yeare.’ 
oue incident wherein his playful humour had an accept- 
able opportunity. An astrologer, the Abbé Pregnani, wes 
sent to him as a secret messenger of grave matters of 
State. Nothing, of course, would serve Charles but that 
the astrologer should accompany him to Newmarket and 
predict winners, There the poor man ‘lost his money 
upon confidence that the Starrs could tell which horse 
would winne, for he had the ill luck to foretell three times 
wrong together, and James believed him so much, as he 
lost his money upon the same score.’ 

And there we may appropriately leave the writer. You 
will not rise from the letters with the belief that Charles 
was a pure man, or a frank statesman. But if an hundred 
acts of good nature, an untiring affection and sympathy 
for his sister, and a temper always even and gay, go for 
anything, they prove him a perfectly amiable gentleman. 


who 
many 
husband, upon any termes, 
‘I am sorry to finde that cucolds 
They have been 


There is 


troublesome. 


TSCHAIKOWSKY 


B* the death of Tschaikowsky, Europe is unhappily 

deprived, within a very brief period succeeding the 
death of Gounod, of a musician of promise and of some 
performance. In truth, we regret the promise more than 
the performance. For the man had, without any question, 


a growing vitality, and, moreover, a vitality that grew 
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slowly. He seemed to build himself up, in some sort, as 
the years drew gradually forward. Beginning asa student 
at the Conservatoire but newly founded in St. Petersburg 
barely thirty years ago, and that, too, at an age when most 
young men are far past the time when they choose to 
subject themselves to the humiliations of a pupil, he 
gradually developed into a teacher of music, taking for a 
time more or less responsible positions until, but fifteen 
years since, he settled down to his sole vocation of musical 
composition. Many works, both before and since that 
period, have proceeded from his pen, and his reputation 
has steadily grown in the West of Europe, by that 
curious process through which a man’s name is passed 
from mouth to mouth as, haply, an accomplished artist, 
or a meritorious orator, or a resourceful writer, whose 
work is barely known by the men who sing his praise at 
second or third hand. For it must be confessed that 
never at any time has Tschaikowsky’s music been a power 
for enthusiasm in England. It is true that he has from 
rare occasion to rare occasion conducted in concert-rooms, 
where his work has undergone interpretation; and so 
recently as last summer Cambridge thought fit to honour 
him by conferring upon him her Musical Doctorate—an 
oceasion which, according to custom, was solemnised by a 
performance of copious extracts from his works. Never- 
theless, it may generally be said that his music has not 
entered the ears of the people of this country, and that it 
is barely familiar even to those who love to stand separate 
from the people in superior knowledge and artistic 
enlightenment. 

If it were required of us to describe the musician 
Tschaikowsky by sudden epigram, we would fain call him 
a barbarian smitten by the musical Zei/-geist. And thereby 
hangs a tale. The barbarian loves, above all things in 
sound, a decisive and marked rhythm. Delicate and 
fluent melody, the melody, let us say, of Beethoven’s 
‘grande, sublime, entrainante ouverture d’Eléonore ’— 
in Berlioz’ phrase—is, of course, a matter of perfect in- 
difference to the savage ear; for him the emphatic clang 
of the cymbals arranged in perfect intervals of time; for 
him the tramp, the set march of feet dumping the ground 
in flawless rhythm; the virtue of sound as sound is to him 
as engrossing as the virtue of self-sacrifice to an infant. 
He is without perception of its quality. On the other 
hand, the musical Zeit-geist, in its most abandoned form, 
declares that lawlessness is the only law of music, that ‘il 
ne faut tenir compte que l’idée, ne pas faire le moindre 
cas de sensation, that, in a word ‘le beau est horrible, 
Vhorrible est beau.’ Now if we can conceive this lawless- 
ness, this sole attention to single ideas rather than to the 
full sensation, this passion for the purely ugly because it is 
realistic, attached to a vehement and uncontrollable passion 
fur rhythm ; if, in a word, all these strange excesses are 
resolutely confined to the strictest laws of time, and 
immitigable emphasis, so that the result can be described 
fairly and legitimately as melody, then we have a concep- 
tion of this musician of modern Russia—as it were, 
reduced to essentials. Add to this a large accomplishment, 
a luxurious grasp of detail, and an ample command of the 
extraordinary resources of modern orchestration, and we 
have a conception of this musician of modern Russia more 
or less in detail, 

A strange mingling surely! And such a mingling as 
only modern Russia could provide for us. The man in 
what appears to us as the ultimate condition of culture 
indissolubly united by the cohesion ofa single brain to the 
man of primitive musical passion and savage musical 
desires. And what of the result? So far as the beauty 
of Tschaikowsky’s music is concerned, we are bound to 
confess that we find it striking, emphatic, sweeping, heart- 
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lessly nierry and keenly vital, rather than persuasive, or 
tender, or kind. Somewhere at the junction of the very 
old with the very new in his composition, something that 
was human, fell away from him. He can reel you off a 
polonaise or a mazourka, he can conceive what goes as near 
as thought to a musical shrick, he can wail for you, he 
can laugh for you ; but he cannot—speaking generally —- 
sigh for you, or love for you. In attempting these ambi- 
tions he comes, as near as a powerful and aloof mind can, 
to the commonplace. He is, in a word, a very interesting 
personality ; we somehow, in Mr. Leslie Stenhen’s 
phrase, can never desire him as a posthumous friend ; but 
we admire him as we admire a glacier in sunlight. And, 
moreover, he belongs to the great Russian nation. 


A DREAM LADY 


minor poet, they report, is wont to rely chiefly 

upon one particular falsehood for success in his 
affairs of the heart: he tells his latest love that, though 
they have been but a sennight acquainted, it is of her he 
has dreamed always: that all his verses were made in 
praise of an ideal realised for the first time in her. I, who 
am guiltless of a verse, wonder sometimes in moments of 
dreamy idleness whether it is decreed that I shall some 
day tell a story somewhat similar, and tell it truly. For it 
is now four years since in a dream | made acquaintance of 
a lady who, to this day, revisits me at intervals, ever 
delighting me with fresh proofs of her favour. She is in 
nowise remarkable for beauty, though I confess I am well 
content with her looks; and for her sake, if she should 
come indeed, I might presently condescend to the folly of 
loving. 

It was in this fashion I beheld her first. I had waked 
at dawn ; then I slept again, and the dream came to me. 
I seemed to cross a certain familiar garden late in the after- 
noon of a dismal rainy day. The chrysanthemums stood in 
pots in their accustomed place, and from these I learnt 
that the season was approximately that of late August. 
In a moment | had reached a sort of studio, and flung open 
the door. The lady stood awaiting me, girlish, delicately 
made, her face shadowed with a great trouble quietly 
borne. I had no feeling of surprise ; but for a moment I 
stood looking in her face. The tears welled up slowly in 
her eyes ; then her reserve broke down: there was the 
sound of a little sob, and her face lay hid upon my shoulder 
while I touched her soft hair lightly with niy fingers, 
meditating words of comfort. And straightway I awoke, 
hearing the voice of a servant, who told me I had slept 
late, and must needs hurry if I would fulfil my engage- 
ments. I confess the dream displeased me: I suspected 
that I had lately been reading cheap and sentimental 
fiction. And when I had assured myself that I was free 
from this guilt, I proceeded to forget the dream-episode, 
as I had forgotten a hundred others, But she came again 
and yet again, choosing for the most part the last moments 
of the night's sleep. Once she had been talking with me 
(it appears) in a great room, beautifully decorated, and 
divided mid-way by a heavy curtain of sea-green silken 
stuff. She had risen, and was moving from my side when 
the dream began ; holding aside the curtain with her left 
hand, she turned and faced me, smiling. She appeared 
the very sublimation of femininity: looking back, she 
invited pursuit ; yet I knew well that she never would make 
surrender, nor I cease from following. And again, as | 
would have risen from my seat, | woke and found my 
bedroom flooded with sunlight, and the sparrows cheeping 
without, Once, again, I stood in a balcony while she held 
up from the gravelled path below a handful of flowers ; I 
stooped to take them, and on the instant she was 
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gone. The gravelled path was a pavement whereon there 
stood a brown-skinned country girl, with red red lips, and 
in her eyes a smile she had not learned in country lanes. 
For a moment she looked upon me thus ; then, laughing, 
she opened the breast of her gown and showed me the 
body of a new-born child, distorted, dead... . . 

Often there is something of farce in the circumstances 
of her apparitions. Once, for example, it seemed that I 
had conquered and captured her in some unremembered 
passage of her intercourse, We were seated in a room well 
known to me: she in a low chair of wicker-work, I in a 
higher seat beside her. There was only the flicker of the 
firelight, and her pale face showed but indistinctly —even 
when she brought it near to me, with white teeth deli- 
cately parted. And I was feeding her—as one feeds a 
favourite small dog—with chocolates, dropping them one 
by one into her mouth, The insane thing was that she 
refused (before I began my dreaming) to accept the sweets 
unless I had first cracked their outer shells betwixt my 
teeth! There was another dream in which the story of 
Cinderella and her Prince was mixed with dreams and 
remembered stories ‘of Japan. We were wedded, and 
went in triumph through gaily decorated streets. But 


ger esently a crowd of grotesque phantasmal creatures (out 


of the Mikado) surrounted us in a wild dance. We 
looked at one another like terrified children; and imme- 
diately I awoke. The whole episode had been ridiculous ; 
yet I had taken it very seriously so long a3 it lasted, and 
the awaking had in it more of tragedy than I have found 
in the ending of many a deeim acted in flesh and blood 
reality. 

In all countries of the world, and in all epochs, I have 
met her; but I will tell you only of our latest meeting. 
The dream was very long, and much of it does not need 
telling ; briefly, it had taken place in a huge kitchen- 
garden, previously unknown to me. The characters 
appearing were the wife of a certain country parson, with 
her grown-up sons and daughters: all of whom I have 
known by sight and hearsay, but not otherwise, from the 
very beginning. With these was a small child, very 
prettily dressed, who now appeared for the first time, 
whether in dreams or in my waking life; she played 
about me like some fantastic butterfly, laughing very 
significantly, but never speaking. 1 seemed to know that 
she was in some way my good fairy, and I had a vague 
consciousness of impending delight. Many things hap- 
pened, Then the parson’s lady and the ugliest daughter 
were standing in a trellis-work porch which looked upon 
the garden. The elder of the twain was reading prayers 
—or the minutes of a meeting--from a big book; I 
stood submissively listening. Then the little girl dashed 
past me, turning a laughing face as she disappeared into 
the house. A moment later I turned my face aside (with 
not the vaguest idea of what was to come), and upon the 
instant my dream-lady kissed me on the lips. Her grey 
eyes sparkled with a wicked delight ; I stared, bewildered 
with happiness, into her face. Then I laughed aloud for 
very joy, and, laughing, turned to see how the parson’s 
wife had taken this interruption. And so I awoke, 
the laugh still on my lips; and again it was time that I 
should rise. 

That was something more than a week ago, and 
already it is full time she should visit me again. But | 
am half tired of these delights that are wanting when | 
awake. I am for ever wondering whether she is among 
the inhabitants of the earth. Every line of her face and 
figure I have by heart, so that sometimes | am greatly 
tempted to advertise, shouting at random across the un- 
plumbed estranging seas. Meanwhile, if there be anywhere 
a lady whose dreams are the counterpart of mine... . 
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THE SPORTING INSTINCT 


HERE is no better sport than a good honest battle 
against a civilised adversary—unless war be in fact 
the real thing, of which all sports are dim semblances. 
If the struggle for existence has been the main factor in 
the making of man, then fighting, pure and simple, for its 
own sake, must be his deepest instinct. The attempt to dis- 
guise the truth is useless: a delight in war, especially 
in a fierce, equal, doubtful contest with his fellows 
in civilisation is inextricably involved in the character of 
civilised man. 

The next best thing tofighting your equals is to battle with 
inferior races ; after them, wild animals of a large cunning 
and dangerous resource are the noblest adversaries. Doubt- 
less, ofall sports the keenest is tiger hunting when you follow 
the riskier method, and shoot the beast on foot, spurning the 
secure howdah of a trained elephant. Again : tostalk your 
wild elephant on foot is sport fit for the gods ; and other 
animals, rightly tackled, provide the sportsman with ex- 
cellent opportunity. The element necessarily present in 
all sports worth the name is danger: the sportsman’s life 
is staked against the beast’s; there must also be a 
spice of chance, with skill and coolness of chief importance 
in determining the result. A game at which no one was 
ever killed would hardly be worth playing, unless it 
demanded an extraordinary skill, or unless there were a 
wager staked large enough to ruin the loser. In truth, it is 
the sporting instinct which makes life worth living. To fight 
fur women and children or for an idea, with friends by 
one’s side, and against good square-hitting foes—this is 
worth while ; and that life is richest in which the fight is 
most sustained and the result most triumphant. Here we 
have the secret fascination of politics, of business, of law, 
of all thrilling careers. Even philanthropy finds sport in 
combating misery with the forces of order. 

Sports and games have been defined as life in miniature : 
which is merely to say that they are restricted forms of 
war. Every sport must involve some at least of those 
qualities for the exercise of which war gives highest 
scope. Pluck, required for all, is not a simple quality, 
but the combination of all, being another name for man- 
liness. It includes cool-headedness, persistence, cunning, 
rapidity of judgment, clearness of reason, and all the rest 
of the fine talents that go to the making of a brave man, 
Cunning, in its best sense, is a part of every sport—the 
cunning of one man or of several pitted against that of a 
beast or of some other man or combination of men. Herein 
lies the fascination of stalking, which is always the greater 
the more alert the beast, the more difficult his haunts, 
Racing, again, an obvious form of contest, is the best of 
good sport. Horse and man against horse and man is 
more complicated, and therefore more spirited, than man 
against man. <A hunt combined with a race, such as fox- 
hunting, is still better; and if with race and hunt a danger 
ous fight be thrown in, the mixture of the three will of 
necessity prove best of all. And so it is this combination 
of race for first spear, pursuit of a wild beast, and final 
fight for the beast’s life, that makes pig-sticking so 
magnificent a sport. 

But almost any restricted and conditioned form of 
fighting will amuse a healthy and sound-tempered person. 
Thus I have seen two Gurkhas enjoying the best of good 
times with nothing better than the bleeding heads of two 
recently decapitated goats, which they held in their hands 
as they butted the one against the other, onall fours. And 
the result was not innocuous. For one got off with a con- 
siderable hole in his scalp. Nor do they ever grow tired of 
having their heads broken at hockey, though they prefer 
the sport of head-breaking for its own sake. To be sure, 
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the sporting instinct is as strong in them as in the good 
men of every race. Wherefore they are the best friends 
the English have in India, since they alone entertain 
a sportsman’s sympathy for us. In football, again, 
there is much of genuine fighting and stout physica, 
struggle of man against man, strength against 
strength. And the more it is played in this country 
the better for our future and for the development of 
those instincts wheron our national existence depends. 
But there is less reason why 20,000 people should stand 
and watch a game. They would be better employed in 
playing themselves. To look on at a game is little better 
than to watch a prize-fight ; every man should do his own 
fighting, and not pay another to awaken a feeble emotion, 
while he puts his money on. Though football requires 
skill in abundance, strength, endurance, and courage go 
for more. Of cricket, tennis, and such like games skill is 
the absolute master, and the delight consists in opposing 
skill to skill. Here, indeed, there is good excuse for the 
presence of spectators. A good cricketer opening his 
shoulders is as fine a sight as Aryan man affords for 
the delectation of the eye. The element of physical 
force is present, but it is not employed in direct personal 
opposition to the strength of another. Only skill is 
opposed against skill, and skill is a perpetual delight to 
the eye. 

Finally, there are games in which not physical force but 
only intelligent skill is employed ; such are chess, whist 
and generally politics, though physical force may at any 
time, and occasionally not without advantage, enter into 
the last. It is always in abeyance, and, so to say 
provisionally suspended, but the rules can be altered 
at the will of either side and without the consent of the 
other previously obtained. This is a peculiarity that 
politics shares with no other recognised sport. Inventors 
of games might construct a new and less expensive game 
with the same characteristics. The option of a fight with 
gloves at the end of every hand at poker might be an 
improvement ; and ‘Parliamentary Poker’ would be its 
obvious name. 

Whether whist or politics be the better game is a ques- 
tion often discussed by old gentlemen who have played 
both. The successes of whist are the more glorious, its 
disappointments less keen, so that the virtues of the two 
tremble in the scales. Some have thought to test their 
relative merits by comparing the characters of their best 
players. Here whist has the best of it, but the test is not 
conclusive. Another kind of sport derives its joy from the 
fact that, in the struggle for existence, Nature has to be 
combated as well as man and beast. To overcome the 
difficulties that Nature throws in your way is always agree- 
able. Such is the delight of sailing, swimming, exploring, 
and mountaineering. The avoidance of danger by fore- 
sight and skill is the key-note of these sports. To discover 
where and when your avalanche is coming, and to give it 
the go-by, no/ to fall into the concealed crevasse, no/ to 
lose your way in a tourmente—such negotiations are 
amusing, and there is the penalty of death if you fail, 
To discover a route where none appears feasible, or where 
none has been before, gives play to ingenuity. To follow 
the fresh-discovered route may involve the highest skill 
and the best endurance. If some one else has previously 
tried the same road, and failed, the element of contest 
comes in. Moreover, the exploration of distant lands in- 
volves the organisation of strange men and means, which 
makes this sport akin to politics, while hunting also ig 
likely to be one of its details. 

In brief, almost any incident of life may be turned to 
sport, and, on the whole, should thus be treated. For is 
not the sporting instinct the deenest and best in masculine 
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human nature? It should not exist in woman. (Vor the 
sporting woman is worse even than the female politician.) 
The feminine qualities are required to balance it, but they 
should be supplied by women as the manly by men. May 
it not be the case that this is an argument for the admis- 
sion of women into politics? Our male politicians would 
then be free to become men once more. 
W. M. Conway, 


LORD ARMSTRONG ON ARMOUR AND RAMS 


HE wise and witty ‘Late Captain of a Battleship, 
who in Zhe Times last week resumed the discussion 

on ‘Rams’ raised by Lord Armstrong, probably carries 
with him, on most points, the sympathies of the Navy, 
His justification for discussing such highly technical 
subjects in the public press is complete. In these times 
it is clear that the Navy, taking the widest and 
truest view of its own business, must either dominate, or 
be dominated by, the opinion of the public. The public 
will discuss openly, as in the example of Lord Armstrong, 
whether the Navy does so or not; but if the Navy fails 
to descend into the arena, the discussion must be carried 
on, and resolutions be arrived at, without the complete 
review which the Navy alone has the power to give, 
Then, if opinions contrary to the Naval view of the facts 
be entertained by the public, these will assuredly be 
enforced upon the Admiralty. The Navy will, by its 
abstention from the discussion, have suffered public 
opinion certain 
directions; and though it might have been possible for 


to attain a certain momentum in 


the Admiralty to have prevented opinion from acquiring 
momentum, it might as well try to drive the tide back 
with a birch-broom as to resist the enforcement of the 
public will. So again does the writer of the letter re- 
ferred to show his clear apprehension of the case when he 
points out that Lord Armstrong, in proposing that we 
should build small ships which are rams pure and simple, 
must propose them in substitution for, and not in addition 
to, the battleship force. 
cake and eat it. 
not follow that we are supplied with the money to pay 
for them. 


We cannot expect to have our 
Because we want certain things, it does 


Only colliers on strike are allowed to argue in 
this way: Naval economists at least have no such com- 
fortable privilege. 

Lord Armstrong would scarcely hold the very high 
position he has won unless he were 
a rare power of reasoning. 


possessed of 
But, in coming to such con- 
clusions as he has announced, he may be said to suffer 
from the want of a proper Naval review of the position. 
It is obvious that he has impressed his views upon those 
foreign nations who have been his customers for war- 
ships; it has also been his right to impress his country- 
men in the same direction. But he would probably be 
the last to say that his ears should be shut to matters of 
which his arguments have not taken cognisance, because 
they are such as the Navy only can exhibit to him. The 
‘Late Captain of a Battleship’ has most ably argued 
against the building of rams pure and simple, on grounds 
which are chiefly tactical, He has brushed aside the 
impossible assertion that modern war is to witness the 
ships and crews of one side all going to the bottom 
together, in order to carry the bigger ships and more 
numerous crews of the other side to the bottom with them. 
War, except in the rarest instances and on the smallest 
scale, has never seen the adoption of this desperate 
expedient; and those who think of it as an ordinary 
practice in the future, have as little power of looking back 
upon history as they have of looking forward in imagination. 
But the proposals to denude warships of armour, and to 
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build small rams to take the place of battleships, rest 
upon faulty reasoning— incorrect syllogisms—of the same 
kind. Lord Armstrong has always been the advocate of 
unarmoured warships ; and therefore he must always have 
argued that, for the given sum of money, greater force can 
be got out of unarmoured than out of armoured ships. In 
other words, that a fleet consisting of unarmoured ships, 
and costing £10,000,000, will beat a fleet of armoured 
ships costing a like sum. If we examine the ground of 
this conclusion, it is simply that, whatever thickness of 
armour a ship can be made to carry, a gun can be made 
which will pierce it. Other arguments have been 
adduced against armour, but these have not been pro- 
minently used by Lord Armstrong, and need not be taken 
into consideration at the moment. 

Again, in the matter of building simple rams, the 
argument is that, as a very cheap ram can sink a very 
expensive battleship, rams ought to be built. Let us 
exhibit a similar argument on a totally different subject, 
and see how it looks. Every year we import 7,000,000 
tons of corn into this country, and Fair Traders may assume 
that the import would bear a tax of £1 per ton out of the 
profits of the exporter. We might, as does the Fair 
Trader, argue that for this reason such a tax ought to be 
levied. But we do not levy it, because we are aware of an 
infinite number of objections which must be argued away 
before the conclusion is proved true. If we throw 
each argument roughly into the form of a syllogism, we 
shall see that in every case a faulty minor premiss 
invalidates the conclusions. Thus, for armour, we 
might put the major premiss as: The power of 
Slips to carry armour is limited. The minor premiss: 
A gun can always be made to pierce the thickest 
armour a ship can carry. Conclusion: Therefore armour 
should disappear. Then for rams the syllogism might 
run—Major: -A ram is more cheaply produced than a 
battleship. Minor: A ram can destroy a_ battleship. 
Conclusion: Therefore rams rather than battleships 
should be built. And then for the corn we have—Major ; 
We import 7,000,000 of tons of corn intv the country 
annually, Minor: A duty of £1 per ton would produce 
£7,000,000 of revenue. Conclusion: Therefore the 
import duty ought to be levied. We are so familiar 
with this last syllogism that the fault of the minor 
premiss strikes us at once, and indeed this recognition 
gives usa free import of corn. But we are less familiar 
with the other two, and even the keen intellect of 
Lord Armstrong slips over the thin ice of his minor 
premisses, nor does he see that, in point of fact, the 
minor premisses have nothing to do with the conclusion. 
In all cases the major premisses are true; but in the 
case of corn, for instance, though the revenue were in- 
creased, it does not follow that the country would not be 
losing in some other direction more than £7,000,000, 
Similarly, in the case of armour the minor premiss is 
faulty and ought not to govern the conclusion, because, 
though it may be true that armour can be always pierced, 
it does not follow that the unarmoured ships will be the 
most powerful ; and we see the point at once if we imagine 
an armoured ship with numerous light guns pitted against 
an unarmoured ship with a few heavy guns: the un- 
armoured ship being deprived of a numerous broadside, 
because it is no use employing light guns which cannot 
pierce the adversaries’ armour, So, again, with the ram. 
The major and the minor premiss may be each perfectly 
sound, but they ought not to govern the conclusion, 
because the ram can only destroy the battleship under 
certain conditions, and it must be shown before the 
conclusion is drawn that those conditions commonly 
arise. If they do commonly arise, thea the battleship must 
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disappear, and the moment she has disappeared, either the 
ram will lose its function, or else every weapon but the 
ram will disappear from general Naval use——a conclusion 
P. H. Cotoms. 


with which none would agree. 


SQUIRE NAPPER—II 


IV 


HE outward and visible signs of the Napper wealth so 
far were: the separate house ; the barrel of beer ; a 
piano--not bought as a musical instrument, but as one of 
the outward and visible signs ; a daily paper, also primarily 
a sign; the bonnets and dresses of the missis; and 
the perpetual possession of Bill Napper by a varying 
degree of fuddlement. An inward and hidden sign was 
a row of mostly empty bottles, reinforced continually, 
that stood in a cupboard kept sacred by the missis ; 
whose own faculties experienced a fluctuating confusion 
from causes not always made plain to Bill ; for the money 
was kept in the bedroom chest of drawers, and it was 
easy to find any required half-sovereign without making 
an unnecessary disturbance. 

Now and again Bill Napper would discuss the 
abstract question of entering upon some investment or 
business pursuit. Land had its advantages; great advan- 
tages ; and he had been told that it was very cheap just 
now, in some places. Houses were good, too, and a suit- 
able possession for aman of consideration; not so 
desirable on the whole, however, as land. You bought 
your land and—well there it was, and you could take 
things easily. But with houses there was rent to collect 
and repairs to see to and so forth. It was a vastly 
paying thing for any one with capital to be a Merchant ; 
but there was work even in that, and you had to be per- 
petually on guard against sharp chaps in the City. A 
public-house, suggested by one of his old mates on the 
occasion of wetting it, was out of the question. There 
was tick and long hours and a sharp look-out and all 
kinds of trouble, which a man with money would be 
a fool to encounter. Altogether, perhaps, land seemed 
to be the thing: although there was no need to bother 
now, and plenty of time to turn things over, even if the 
matter were worth pondering at all, when it was so 
easy for a man to live on his means. After all, to take 
off your boots and lie on the bed with a pipe and a pot 
and the paper was very comfortable, and you could 
always stroll out and meet a mate, or bring him in, when 
so disposed. 

Of an evening the Albert Music Hall was close at hand, 
and the Queen’s was not very far off. On Sundays and 
Saturday afternoons Bill would often take a turn down by 
the dock gates, or even in Victoria Park or Mile End Waste, 
where there were speakers of all sorts. At the dock gates 
it was mostly labour and anarchy, but at the other places 
there was a better variety ; you could always have a few 
minutes of Teetotalism, Evangelism, Atheism, Republican- 
ism, Salvationism, Socialism, Anti-vaccinationism, and Social 
Purity, and now and again some Mormonism or another 
curious exotic. Most of the speakers denounced some- 
thing, and if the denunciations of one speaker were not 
sufficiently picturesque and lively, you passed on to the 
next. Thus you might always judge afar off where the 
best denunciation was going on, by the size of the 
crowds, until the hat went round. It was at Mile 
End Waste that a good notion occurred to Bill 
Napper. He had always much admired the denuncia- 
tion of one speaker—a little man, shabbier, if anything, 
than most of the others, and surpassingly tempestuous of 
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antic. He was an unattached orator, not confining himself 
to any particular creed, but denouncing whatever seemed 
advisable, considering the audience and circumstances, 
He was always denouncing something somewhere, and 
was ever in a crisis of the subject that demanded the 
circulation of the hat. Bill esteemed this speaker 
for his versatility as well as for the freshness of his 
abuse, and Bill’s sudden notion was to engage him for 
private addresses. The orator did not take kindly to the 
proposal at first, strongly suspecting something in the 
nature of ‘guy’ or ‘kid’; but a serious assurance of a 
shilling for an occasional hour and a payment of one in 
advance brought him over. After this Bill Napper never 
troubled about Mile End Waste. He sat at ease in his 
parlour, with his pot on the piano, while the orator, 
with another pot on the mantelpiece, stood and de- 
nounced to order. ‘Tip us the teetotal an’ down 
with the public-’ouse,’ Bill would request, and the orator 
(his name was Minns) would proceed as suggested till most 
of the strong phrases had run through, and had begun to 
recur ; then Bill would say, ‘ Now come the rights o’ labour 
caper. Whereupon Minns would take a pull at the pot, 
and proceed to denounce Capital ; Bill Napper applauding 
or groaning at the pauses arranged for the purpose. And 
so on with whatever subjects appealed to the patron’s 
fancy—a fancy that sometimes put the orator’s invention 
to grievous straits: the whole performance being for Bill 
peculiarly privileged and dignified ; for to have an orator 
gesticulating and speechifying all to oneself, upon one’s 
own order and choice of subject, is a thing not given to all 
men. 

One day Minns turned up (not having been invited) 
with a friend. Bill did not take to the friend. He was a 
Jank-jawed man of shifty eye who smiled as he spoke, 
exposing a top row of irregular and dirty teeth. This 
friend, Minns explained, was a journalist—a writer of news- 
papers ; and between them they had a proposal to make, 
which the friend set forth. Everybody, he said, who 
knew the history of Mr. Napper admired his sturdy 
independence and democratic simplicity. He was 
of the people and not ashamed of it. ‘Well, no, 
I ain't proud, Bill interjected, wondering what was 
coming ) With all the advantages of wealth he preferred 
to remain one of the people, living among them plainly, 
conforming to their simple habits and sympathising with 
their sorrows. (‘This chap,’ thought Bill,y wants to be 
took on to hold forth turnabout with the other, and he’s 
showing his capers; but I ain’t on it.’) It was the know- 
ledge of these things, so greatly to Mr. Napper's honour, 
that had induced Minns and his friend to place before 
him a means by which he might do the cause of toiling 
humanity a very great service. A new weekly paper 
was wanted—wanted very badly; a paper that should 
rear its head on behalf of the down-trodden toilers and 
make its mighty voice heard with dread by the bloated 
circles of class and privilege. That paper would prove a 
marvellously paying investment to its proprietor, bringing 
him enormous profits every week. He would have a vast 
fortune in that paper alone, besides the glory and satis- 
faction of striking the great blow that should pave the 
way to the emancipation of the masses and the destruction 
of the vile system of society that accumulated wealth in 
the hands of the grasping few. Being professionally 
disengaged at present, he (the speaker), in conjunction 
with his friend Minns, had decided to give Mr. Napper the 
opportunity of becoming the proprietor of the journal in 
question. 

Bill was surprised, and a little bewildered. ‘ What,’ he 
said, after two draws of his pipe, ‘d’ye mean you want me 
to go in the printin’ line ?’ 
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That was not at all necessary. The printing would be 
done by contract. Mr. Napper would only have to find 
the money. The paper, with a couple of thousand 
pounds behind it—or even one thousand (Minns’s friend 
read a difficulty in Bill’s face)—would be established for 
ever. Even five hundred would do, and many successful 
papers had been floated with no more than a couple of 
hundred or so. Suppose they said just a couple of 
hundred to go on with till the paper found its legs and 
began to pay. How would that do? 

Bill Napper smoked a dozen whiffs. Then he said: ‘ An? 
what should I ’ave to do with the two ’undred pound ? 
Buy anythink ?’ 

Not directly that, the promoters explained. It would 
finance the thing—just finance it. 

‘’Oo'd ‘ave the money then ?’ 

That was perfectly simple. It would merely be handed 
over to Minns and his friend, and they would attend to all 
the detail. 

Bill Napper continued to smoke. Then, beginning with 
a slight chuckle at the back of his throat, he said: ‘ W’en 
I got my money I went to a lawyer's for it. There was 
two lawyers—one layin’ low. There was two fust-rate 
lawyers an’ a Ict o’ clurks——City clurks—an’ a bank an’ 
all ; an’ they couldn't ’ave me, not for a single farden— 
not a farden, try an’ fiddle as they would... .. Well, 
after that, it ain't much good you a-tryin’ it on, is it?’ 
And he chuckled again, louder. 

Minns was indignant, and Minns’s friend was deeply 
hurt. Both protested. Bill Napper laughed aloud. 
‘Awright, you'll do,’ he said; ‘you'll do. My ’abits may 
be simple, but they ain’t as simple as all that. Ha—ha! 
‘Ere, ‘ave a drink—you ain’t done no ‘arm, an’ I ain’t 
spiteful. Ha—ha!’ 

It was an evening a fortnight after this that, as Bill 
Napper lay, very full of beerand rather sleepy, upon the bed, 
the rest of the household being out of doors, a ladder was 
quietly planted against the outer wall from the back yard, 
Bill heard nothing until the window, already a little open, 
was slowly pushed up, and from the twilight outside a head 
and arm plunged into the thicker darkness of the room, 
the hand feeling along the edge of the chest of drawers 
standing by the window. Bill rolled over on the bed and 
reached from the floor one of his pair of heavy iron-set 
boots. Taking the toe in his right hand, and grasping 
the footrail of the bedstead with his left, he raised himself 
on his knees, and brought the boot-heel down heavily on 
the ingressive head. There was a gasp, and the first 
breath of a yell, and head, arm, shoulders, and body 
vanished with a bump and a rattle. Bill Napper let the 
boot fall, and dropped bac’ in the bed without troubling 
further. 

Neither Minns nor his friend ever came again, but for 
some time after at Victoria Park Minns, inciting an 
outraged populace to rise and sweep police and army 
from the earth, was able to point to an honourable scar 
on his own forehead, the signature of a police bludgeoning 
at Tower Hill—or Trafalgar Square. 


Vv 


Things went placidly forward for near ten months, 
Other barrels of beer succeeded the first, and the missis 
had a gold watch and divers new bonnets and gowns, 
sometimes by voluntary gift from Bill, sometimes after 
a private application to the money drawer ; her private 
collection of bottles, too, was cleared out twice, and became 
numerous for the third time. Everybody was not friendly 
with her, and one bonnet had been torn off her head by a 
neighbour who disliked her airs. 
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So it stood when, on a morning, Bill, minded to go out, 
found but two shillings in his pocket. He called upstairs 
to the missis, as was his custom in such a pass, asking her 
to fetch a sovereign or two when she came down ; and, as 
she was long in coming, he went up himself. The missis 
left the room hurriedly, and Bill, raking out every corner 
of the drawer (which himself had not opened for some 
time) found not a single coin, The missis had no better 
explanation than that there must have been thieves in 
the house some time lately ; a suggestion deprived of 
some value by a subsequent protest that Bill couldn't 
expect money to last for ever, and that he had had the 
last three days ago. Inthe end there was a vehement 
row, and the missis was thumped severely. 

The thumping over, Bill Napper conceived a great idea. 
Perhaps after all the lawyers had done him by under- 
stating the amount his brother had left. It might well 
have been five hundred pounds—a thousand pounds— 
anything—probably was, and the lawyers had had the 
difference. Plainly three hundred pounds was a sus- 
piciously small sum to inherit from a well-to-do brother. 
He would go to the lawyers and demand the rest 
of his money. He would not reveal his purpose till 
he saw the lawyers face to face, and then he would 
make his demand suddenly, so that surprise and con- 
sternation should betray them. He would give them to 
understand that he had complete evidence of the whole 
swindle: in any case lhe could lose nothing. He went, 
after carefully preparing his part, and was turned out by 
a policeman, 

‘After that,’ mused Squire Napper, going home, ‘I 
suppose I’d better see about getting a job at Allen’s again. 
He can’t but make me gaffer, considering I’ve been a man 
of property.’ 

Artuur Morrison. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE REWARD OF VALOUR ? 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
London, 8th November, 1893. 


S1rR,—Towards the end of 1891 a party of men were road- 
making in the extreme north-west of India, in that inhospitable 
region where the gigantic mountains composing the Himalayan, 
Hindoo Koosh and Karakoram ranges meet—a region so 
elevated that it has been calied the ‘roof of the world.’ These 
men were employed by Mr. Spedding, C.E., who had engaged 
with the Kashmiri Government to make smooth for transport 
the difficult way to Gilgit. At the same time this important out- 
post was threatened by the warlike mountaineers, the Hunzas 
and Nagaris, and other of the fierce tribes which inhabit the 
highland fastnesses beyond the Kashmiri outposts. When 
war became imminent, the engineers on Mr. Spedding’s staft 
enrolled themselves in th2 1st Punja» Volunteers, in which 
corps one of their number, Captain Mitchell, was a captain. 
This was done thit their services might be legitimately called 
upon by the military authorities in case they were required, 
and also that their status as volunteers in such a contingency 
might give them the right to be considered effective comba- 
tants. Their services were required, and willingly given ; but, 
alas ! these services have b2en unrewarded, even by that small 
guerdon, a war-medal. 

The patriotism whic. impelled these gentlemen to become 
volunteers was their undoing, as witness the following letter, 
worth printing, as proof of the malign influence of red- 


tape :— 
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Offices of the Adjutant-General in India, 
Headquarters, Simla, 12 August, 1893. 


(Copy of a letter from the Secretary to the Governor 
of India Military Department.) 


To the Adjutant-General in India, No. 1395 G. 
Dated Fort Willian, 7 August 1893. 


I am directed to acknowledge th2 receipt of your letter, 
No. 2823 L, the 15th of July 1893, forwarding the Hunza medal 
roll of Captain W. Mitchell and six privates of the 1st Punjab 
Rifle Corps, who proceeded on field service in the Hunza- 
Nagar territory, with the recommendation of the Commander- 
in-Chief that the claims to the decoration may asa special case 
receive favourable consideration. 

2. In reply I am to say that, under paragraph 2428, Clause 
‘A, Army Regulations, India, vol. ii. part ii, Volunteers of 
the Indian Volunteer Force can only claim the war medals on 
the same conditions as combatants when they are certified to 
be ‘efficient,’ when proceeding on field service, and that this 
cannot be done in the present claim; the claims are inadmis- 
sible under rule, and the Government of India regret being 
unable to accede to the recommendation of His Excellency. 


Medals. No. 3368 B, 
Hunza. 


Memorandum.—¥ orwarded for information. By order. 
(Signed by) C. B. TEMPLER, Captain, 
for Adjutant-General. 
To Captain W. MITCHELL, 
ist Punjab Volunteer Rifle Corps. 


The magnitude of the grievance under which these privates 
are labouring cannot be gauged from a perusal of this letter. 
To have one’s freely-given services passed over without acknow- 
ledgment is bad enough. It is when we come to examine the 
character of the services rendered to the Indian Government 
by Captain Mitchell and the six privates that we realise the 
iniquity of that Government’s refusal to bestow on them the 
Hunza decoration. The Hunza-Nagar expedition was charac- 
terised by rough marching and tough fighting. Some idea of 
the work it had to do can be gathered when it is stated that 
three V.C.s and a distinguished service medal were won by its 
leaders, though the fighting force did not much exceed 1000 
men, and in the opinion of many competent judges a few more 
distinctions might have been awarded that gallant little band 
without detriment to the honorific value of the distinctions. 
But all the glory of the expedition and much of our influence 
over the tribes on our Indian frontier might have been lost, but 
for the engineers of Mr. Spedding’s staffi—the men who 
volunteered as privates in the Ist Punjab Rifle Volunteers, for it 
was above all an engineers’ war. Almost every step on the 
road from Chalt to Nilt had to be made by the sappers and 
miners before the troops and baggage could proceed. These 
same miners and sappers were a corps formed of Mr. Sped- 
ding’s Pathans placed at the disposal of the military at his 
own expense and officered by the volunteers of the 1st Punjab 
Rifle Corps. 

The six privates referred to in the letter we have quoted were 
Messrs. Charles Spedding, Appleford, Atkinson, McCulloch, 
and Lennard, with Mr. E. F. Knight, who was not of Mr. 
Spedding’s staff. The services of these gentlemen, who have 
received such scurvy treatment, we shall proceed to detail. To 
begin with Mr. Spedding. It was surely no mean service for 
him to come to the assistance of the British force with his 250 
Pathans, who were splendid fighting men as well as excellent 
road-makers. At the storming of the Nilt fort he acted as 
galloper to Colonel Durand, who was in command ; and after 
Captain Aylmer was wounded he was appointed Chief Engineer 
to the force with the local rank of captain. To his readiness 
in assisting the transport service the expedition owed much of 
its effectiveness. Mr. E. F. Knight was also given the local 
rank of officer and attached to the Ragu Pertab Regiment, 
served with them in action, and was four times mentioned in 
despatches. After the second fight at Nilt he was given sole 
command of the detachment of the 20th Punjab Infantry, which 
escorted the prisoners to Chalt. Mr. Appleford was appointed 
Assistant Engineer to the forces, and in erecting breastworks 
and forts around Nilt was frequently exposed to fire. Mr, 
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Lennard, who had some experience in gunnery, was appointed 
to that branch of the service, and placed on the roster as an 
officer. The remaining gentlemea who figured as privates in 
the official letter were also on the roster, and were hard at 
work assisting Mr. Spedding, exposed to the fire of the enemy 
and to avalanches of stones which were being continually 
launched at them from the mountains above. Captain Mitc:ell, 
of Mr. Spedding’s staff, had to construct a block-house at Notal 
in the rear—an important post, which he had to hold with fifty 
of Mr. Spedding’s Pathans. 

The Government of India has not even said ‘Thank you’ 
to Mr. Spedding, and its gratitude may be measured by its 
refusal to accede to Lord Roberts’s request to grant these 
civilians the war-medal. To shelter itself behind a clause in 
the Army Regulations is as stupid as it is ungenerous. For 
if the expedition proved anything, it proved that these 
volunteers were efficient in the highest sense—not, indeed, the 
efficiency of the goose-step, but the efficiency of a special kind 
upon which depended the final success of the expedition. To 
resort to this quibble is but to exhibit another instance of the 
flabbiness of the official mind in conducting its business. Lord 
Roberts asks for favourable consideration of the claims as a 
special case. Officialism answers that the claims are barred 
by paragraph so and so. Why should Lord Roberts ask for 
their consideration as a special case if he also had not known 
that the paragraph in question made it a special case ? 

But the cruelty of the grievance of the six privates is made 
more acute by the knowledge that, had they not in their eager- 
ness to serve their country become volunteers, the Hunza 
decoration would have been theirs. In the Egyptian campaizn 
numbers of civilians obtained the medal whose services were 
not one-tenth of the value of those plucky engineers in the 
‘ roof of the world.’—I am, etc., J. RUBIE. 


THE SUEZ CANAL SHARES 
[To the Editor of The National Observer) 
London, 8th November, 1893. 


S1R,— Mr. Scott takes exception to my statement, that ‘the 
British Government must apply to the Suez Canal Company in 
Paris for its dividends, and prove its right to receive them. If 
payment be refused, the case would be tried ina French Court.’ 
He bases his objection on the fact that dividends are payable 
in London, as in other financial centres. He, however, con- 
fuses the banker who cashes a coupon with the tribunal where 
a disputed right to the ownership of shares is to be 
determined. 

In the summary of Art. 73, chap. viii., prepared for Her 
Majesty’s Government, Sir F. S. Reilly says: ‘The society, 
although having its corporate seat (s/¢ége socia/) at Alexandria, 
elects to have its domicile for legal and jurisdictional purposes 
(domicile légal et attributif de juridiction) at its administrative 
domicile at Paris, where all notices are to be served upon it’ 
(Egypt, No. 5, p.28). ‘ La société soumet au Conseil d@ Adminis- 
tration, instances judiciaires, defenses en justice’ (Titre IV., 
Comité de Direction, art. 39). ‘Consequently, said the Legal 
Adviser to the Foreign Office, ‘notices are to be served on the 
Managing Committee.’ Where? Why, in Paris, of course. 
Chapter iv. says: ‘Actions are to be brought azainst the 
President and the members of the Committee.’ 

Mr. Scott overlooks the fact that the Suez Canal Company 
is, in the eye of the law of Great Britain, a Turkish subject 
domiciled in Paris. It owes its existence to the will of the 
Sultan. Its charter may be forfeited, precisely as the charter 
granted to any soci¢éfé anonyme or limited liability company, 
for any violation of the conditional life with which it was 
endowed. The case would—and, I predict, w7//—come before 
a French tribunal unless some compromise is arranged. 

‘Great nations, says Zhe Pioneer of India, discussing my 
article in the Fortnightly, ‘in their monetary dealings are 
supposed to have morals of an especially exalted type, and 
thus it comes to pass that moralists are already beginning 
to ask whether Great Britain has any right in absolute 
justice to the results of a certain great Stock Exchange 
gamble.’ It concedes that, ‘while stormier questions are 
raging, the morals of the Suez Canal purchase may not easily 

be pushed beyond the academic arena of the political essayist, 
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but it considers that I examined the whole problem with great 
care. If Mr. Scott will procure Egyft, Nos. 5 and 6, 1876, 
he wil! be in possession of official documents of value for the 
history of what has passed, but I doubt whether he will he 
readily admitted to the intimate counsels of those who have 
been preparing another effective scene in this ‘mysterious 
Asiatic melodrama. Will the curtain rise on the terrace at 
Westminster, the Quai d'Orsay, or the banks of the Nile ?—] 
am, etc., COPE WHITEHOUSE, 








REVIEWS 
A PURITAN CRITIC 


Letters of James Russell Lowell. Edited by C. EF. Norton, 
London : Osgood. 


‘I never wrote a letter which was not a sincere protrait of 
my mind at the time.” Thus Mr. Lowell, writing to Mr. 
Briggs in 1846 ; and though in such matters a min’s opinion 
of himself can rarely be trusted, it may be at once allowed that 
Mr. Lowell was right. Hence the selection from his corre- 
spondence, which Mr. Norton has made with excellent judgment 
and feeling, tells its own story. Except in the earlier pages, it 
leaves few interstices for the editor to fill up, and it scarce 
needs the addition of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s descriptive sketch, 
though we should have been loth to miss so admirable a piece 
of writing. Mr. Norton, moreover, may rest assured that in 
these stout volumes, with their agreeably large print, he has 
provided the public with a store of pleasant and suggestive 
reading. If we have the opportunity here of seeing ourselves 
as Mr. Lowell saw us, we are no less happy in the chance of 
understanding a character which was essentially noble, and of 
weighing an intellect which Nature had generously endowed, 
and which application (Lowell worked regularly ten or twelve 
hours a day) had greatly enriched, but which, nevertheless, 
was beset by such rigorous limitations as too often reduced it 
to the level of inferior minds. A copious index, it should be 
added, saves the interested reader much time and trouble. 

Mr. Lowell’s epistolary style is eminently pleasing, and 
improves as he grows older. It never has the peculiar charm 
of Sir Walter’s (whose has ?), nor do we think it equal to Lord 
Byron’s. But it is the style of a scholar, of a lover of books, 
and of one who expressed the desire ‘to sit down and do some- 
thing literary for the rest of my natural life. The pedantry 
which shows itself throughout the laboured letters of his youth, 
in the form of far-fetched quotations and recondite allusions, 
soon disappears: and the faint touch of elaboration that 
remains is far from displeasing. As for the subjects, their 
name is legion. Every topic which interested mankind between 
"41 and ’gt is touched on, and, with certain notable exce ptions 
(of which more anon), Mr. Lowell’s comments are informed 
with good sense and moderation. He commenced politician, 
to be sure, as an ardent Radical, and, with that unselfish and 
magnanimous interest in British affairs which we are apc 
neither to relish nor to reciprocate, was all for sweeping away 
‘that vast incubus which has full long oppressed religion ’—to 
wit, the Church of England. But his views mellowed with age 
and experience ; he became more keenly alive to the value of 
‘whatever helps to give continuity to the being and doing of 
man, and an accumulative force to his character’ ; and in ’73 
he imparts to Mr. Hughes his doubts whether ‘ it be time yet 
to give up the Church of England, or indeed to cut rashly any 
cable that anchors you to your historical past.’ Truth, the main 
survival of his old Radical views is to be found in the dispo- 
sition (which sometimes afflicts men who ought to know better) 
to believe that a time for such giving up and such rash 
cutting of cables must needs come in the course of nature. 
Hence, and from no love of the Irishry, whom he had 
accurately gauged, sprang his conviction of the ultimate 
success of Home Rule, his assurance that the ‘ stars in their 
courses’ fight against the Unionists. With regard to the 


politics of his own country, the illusions of youth lasted not 
beyond the Civil War. He recognised ‘the utter decay of 
the principle of authority’ ; and the degradation of the moral 
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tone of politicians ; and he actually admits that democracy is, 
after all, ‘nothing more than an experiment like another, 
and I know only one way of judging it—by its results. 
Democracy in itself is no more sacred than monarchy. At 
the same time he had ‘so often been assured in the course 
of his life that the bottom of the world had at last dropt out 
for good and all, and yet had survived to see it hold water 
very tolerably mouthless (? natheless),’ that he was not scared 
and did not give way to despair: pretty much the attitude, 
we take it, of the gpovmos all the world over in these days. 
With Mr. Lowell's resentment of the position assumed by the 
British press during the American war we are in complete 
Sympathy, without wishing that it had been different. The 
citizens of the United States are truly most sensitively 
‘jealous’ of other States, and were ‘as cross as terriers,’ thens 
to use Mr. Lowell’s expressive phrase; in which article he 
was more Yankee than the Yankees. The delight he took in 
finding an English archaism in each American idiom was only 
equalled by his solicitude that his country should be approved 
by the other nations of the earth. ‘“All Europe is laughing 
at you, you know,” said Sir to me, genially, the other day, 
(apropos of the Sackville affair). “ That is a matter of supreme 
indifference to us,” I replied blandly, though with a keen 
temptation to pulla pair of ears obtrusively long.’ Habemus 
confitentem reunt. 

What need we of further witness? It is all the more to his 
credit that he protested strongly against American eccentrici- 
ties of spelling. ‘Why abscond into this petty creek from the 
great English main of orthography?’ Also, when his prejudices 
were not engaged on one side, his judgment of men and events 
were often singularly shrewd. ‘This is one secret,’ quoth he, 
‘of Mr. Gladstone’s power as a speaker—that he is capable of 
improvising convictions,’ and the saying is enough forthe prover- 
bial wise man. ‘Iam satisfied,’ he opines in 1878, ‘ that Dizzy’s 
policy has done a good deal to restore the prestige of England. 
.... [think a good deal of the prejudice against Beaconsfield 
is medieval.’ ‘I am inclined to like the Asia Minor arrange- 
ment, and I think England strong enough for the job. 1 think 
if Beaconsfield weren't a Jew, people would think him rather 
fine.’ And so think the people of England—now. 

That Mr. Lowell Was conversant with the literature of most 
nations, and that he had, in many respects, a refined and 
fastidious taste, the world knew before these letters were 
printed. But what the world has probably not realised till now 
is the fact that in his intellectual and esthetic composition there 
was a disturbing element which effectually bars his claim to 
be considered a critic of the first order. Himself was frankly 
conscious of the flaw: though he naturally considered it a 
virtue. ‘I have inherited a Puritan conscience that will not 
let me alone,’ is his straightforward confession, wherein lies 
the whole truth of the matter. Hence his soundness as a judge 
of letters is always open to suspicion: the impartiality of his 
view is never to be depended upon. For his Puritanism was 
not of the simple and intelligible kind that would damn art 
altogether, but of that much more insidious and common sort 
which as effectually destroys the detested object by smothering 
it in a heap of extraneous and irrelevant considerations. His 
first critical work, says Mr. Norton, is ‘full of the moral en- 
thusiasm of youth.” The equipment of the critic is not moral 
enthusiasm, but judgment, taste, and eyes wherewith to see. 
And so, though Mr. Lowell often goes right, and though he 
could see plainly enough, for example, that a book of Alexander 
Smith’s was ‘no more a poem than a brush-heap is a tree,’ 
he as frequently fails to hit the mark. Thus, he sniffs at 
Walt Whitman for trying to be original, and finds Poe wanting 
in ‘that element of manhood—character’; he cannot detect 
any ‘meaning’ in French art, and rejoices in Turner’s crowning 
feat of needless detail—the boy sailing his boat in the Dédo; 
he holds a certain painting of Mr. Burne Jones to be the 
‘greatest achievement in art of our time or of any time, and 
feels as if he ‘heard the waves rustle under the bows of the 
Argo’; he is ‘too old to have a painted hefazra passed otf 
upon him as the muse’ (this in reference to Mr. Swinburne), 
and is particularly pleased by the ‘tendency’ he discovers in a 
friend’s verse. Here, too, is a candid avowal of his creed: 
‘Virginibus puerisque? To be sure! Let no man write a 
line that he would not have his daughter read.’ Doubtless 
much depends upon the daughter; but what Lowell meant is 
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plain enough ; and how far his meaning and his ‘ tendency’ 
disqualified him for the office of critic need not be insisted on 
in these columns. 

We suspect that his great misfortune lay in not having 
been born an Englishman. Heaven knows we have enough 
of ‘ Puritan consciences’ among us ; but they are rarely found 
in combination with the intelligence, the learning, and the sanity 
which were unquestionably Loweli’s. He would certainly have 
had a greater chance in these islands of purging the hereditary 
taint; and had he been born, such as he was, a subject of 
George II1., he would in all probability never have gushed, as 
when he wrote, ‘I go out sometimes with my heart so full of 
yearning towards my fellows that the indifferent look with which 
even an entire stranger passes me brings tears into my eyes. 
At all events, he would never have recorded with pride the 
presentation of a banner by his future wife, ‘in the name of the 
women of Watertown,’ to the Watertown Washington Total 
Abstinence Society (had Mr. Dickens ever heard of it 7), for he 
would not have allowed that lady to commit so flagrant an 
indiscretion, 


DEVOTED BUT DULL 


Count de Fersen). 


A Friend of the Queen (Marie Antoinette 
sy Mrs, CASHEL 


From the French of PAUL GAULOT, 
Horry. London : Heinemann. 


Ah! que je fus bien inspirée 


(Quand je vous recus dans ma 


sang Marie Antoinette to her harpischord while she gazed 
upon Count John Axel Fersen in the early days of their friend- 
ship, and on the whole she was right, though the form of the 
declaration was compromising. A gay and beautiful woman, 
whose husband neglects her for hammers and things, may be 
(as her defenders say Marie Antoinette was) chaste as snow, 
but if she be Queen of a cynical Court she shall hardly escape 
calumny ; it was fortunate, therefore, that at least one of her 
intimate friends was in all respects a chivalrous gentleman, 
who was anxious for her reputation in her prosperity, and in 
adversity did not desert her. Certainly the subject of their 
friendship has possibilities, and we do not wonder that 
M. Gaulot, primed with the work of Baron de Klinckowstrém, 
a grand-nephew of the Count, and with other documents, was 
But it proves—at least in his way of treating 


attracted by it. 
Regarded 


it—inadequate to the filling of two large volumes. 
as the story of the Queen’s friendship with Fersen, or even as a 
history of the Count, M. Gaulot’s work is very largely irrelevant. 
Thus, having to record that Fersen visited Voltaire, nothing 
will serve him but the repetition of Lamartine’s remarks on the 
philosopher and the Comte de Ségur’s to boot. Thus, when 
Fersen is in America, M. Gaulot must explain the causes of the 
War of Independence at length. And when the Revolution 
breaks out, you are troubted with histories and accounts with 
which Fersen had nothing to do. 

But moreover, as you read the question suggests itself: is 
the story so very interesting after all? So far as we can gather 
Fersen was not a sympathetic man. Rigid in caste prejudice, 
upright, not resourceful, nor particularly observant, is he worth 
two volumes? He was loyal and chivalrous beyond question, 
but these are qualities to admire, not to read about at any great 
length. The one notable thing about him is that he was (it is 
said) constant to one great passion all his life ; that is interest- 
ing, but—two volumes ? When they said that Marie Antoinette’s 
child was not the child of Louis the blacksmith, Fersen per- 
ceived that he was compromising her, and at once started for 
America: what more gentlemanly thing could he have done, 
and what more insipid? ; 

We do not profess to summarise his history. The early part 
of itis not very fruitful of suggestion. In England he was 
taken to Almack’s, and wondered at the women ‘seated on 
sofas on either side of the great gallery in great formality,’ 
waiting for the mento come ; but he approved of the supper. In 
America, where he distinguished himself, he made a shrewd 
remark: ‘the Virginians seem to belong to another race; 
instead of occupying themselves with their farms and 
with commerce, every landowner wants to be a grand 
seigneur . . .. they hold aristocratic principles, and when one 
sees them one can hardly understand how they have come to 


























join the general confederition, and accept a government 
founded upon conditions of absolute equality . ... 1 should 
not be surprised to see Virginia, when peace comes, cetach 
itself from the other States.’ In the closing days of the French 
monarchy, Ferson represented his s»vereign of Swedea as a 
sort of secret ambassador t> the Court in opposition to the 
publicly approved ambassador, wao favoured the new ideas 
and some of the extrac:s from his despatches are extremely 
interesting. When the crash came he did his best, but for all 
his bravery and self-sacrifice h2 cannot be altogether acqu'tte 1 
of the fatuity of the arrangements of the flght to Varenne:. 
la fact, one constantly doubts if his devotion did as much good 
as his indiscretion did harm. Poor Louis and his queen, 
imprisoned in Paris, were grievously hamper.d by the un- 
wisdom of their friends abroad, and not the least unwise of 
these was C unt Fersen. His correspondence with the Queen 
is indubitably interesting, both for its difficultizs and its matter 
‘Do not torment yourself too much on my account,’ she writes, 
and again, ‘ co not distress yourself about us,’ surely a beauti‘ul 
note, when on? remembers her terrible distress. Your opinion 
of her is, indeed, greatly improved (if it need im»provement) by 
this story. Umnwise she was and altozether a woman, but a 
generous mistress and devoted friend. M. Gaulot’s strictures 
on her for her leck of love for France may be discounted : 
the France she was p’otting against was represented 
by mobs of ruffians who were soon to prove themselves 
unspeakable beasts. An incident of the latter days is romantic 
and mysterious. She wrote to M. de Jarjayes: ‘The stamp 
which I send with this is quite another thing. I desire that 
you remit it to the person who came from Brussels to see me 
last winter, and that you say to him at the same time that the 
motto has never been more true.’ ‘ The person who came from 
Brussels’ can refer to nobody but Fersen: what the stamp was 
is not known. After the death of his mistress, Fersen took the 
losing side in the politics of his own country. His end was 
as dramatic, in its way, as hers; he was torn to pieces by a 
mob, with the connivance of the authorities in the streets of 
Stockholm. 

Little need be said of the irrelevant matter. You have the 
story of the necklace, the phlegm of Louis, and the’ rest. 
The best of it is, perhaps, the account of the murder of 
Gustavus III., and the prophetic vision of Charles IX. of 
Sweden, of which it was in the popular eye the fulfilment. 
M. Gaulot has the sins of commission we have mentioned ; 
there is also an omission to regret. You miss the light hand 
and the touch of irony which you reasonably expect in a 
Frenchman ; granted the end of his story is tragedy, yet the 
beginning might have been comedy, with no harm to dignity. 
A sentence on page 2 of the first volume—‘ not an institution 
had escaped the universal decay ; no, not even the institution 
of royal mistresses ’"—raises a hope that is not accomplished. 
The translation is fair, and one credits the translator with a 
stroke of humour : ‘ O'Hara,’ says a note, ‘ was an Irishman.’ 


A NOVEL OF TONE 


The Two Lancrofts. By F.C. KEARY. London: Osgood. 


The British Novelist is in revolt. Those ancient formule, 
which have been a gospel unto him for generations, are thread- 
bare at last. The Stalwart Hero, who wins a race over 
obstacles that might appal a demi-god, the Bashful Heroine, 
whose pink face flushes scarlet at sight of her loved one—thece 
puppets are put away forever. Yet we have not escaped from 
formule, A new set is replacing those already moribund, and 
in ten years the novel will be again in thrall, and we are not 
sure that the new thraldom will not be more offensive than 
the old. True, the chain will be lighter to bear, and yet, 
being pleasantly borne, will therefore be all the harder to 
shake off. 

Meanwhile the novelist enjoys a whiff of freedom znd origi- 
nality. Conscious that he no longer wears the ancient 
shackles, he frisks it with the easy grace of emancipation. He 
is following the familiar track, long since trodden by the in- 
telligent painter. He is all for France and French methods. 
The Library is to him a stumbling-bLlock of offence, and he 
treats it with that same contempt which his colleague of 
another craft has poired (and jus:ly poured) on the Royal 
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Academy. For a while he will lose in the fight, for the Library 
has age on its side ; but the battle is ever to the strong, and, 
where the painter has already woa a victory of esteem, there is 
n? reason why the novelist, whose mazerial is words, and who 
has therefore the gift of making his voice heard, should suffer 
the depression of failure. A small exhibition and frames of a 
modest size have come to the painter's aid. ‘To the novelist 
there remain cheap editions and a resolute opposition to three 
vvlumes. 

So much is suggested by the fate of Mr. Keary, whose spirited 
attempt to write a real, sincere work was promptly countered 
by the opposit:on of a library. Now, we sternly resent an 
irresponsible censorship, and in any case our resentment would 
be fully justified. But the slight put upon 7he 7wo Lancrofts 
is inexcusable upon all grounds. And we only refer to what 
miy be called the politics of its publication, because the 
Authors’ Society, in its hunt for gold, is apt to overlook the 
novelist’s one substantial hardship. As for the book itself, it 
is written with a definite artistic purpose, and is the result of 
honest observation. In a sense, it is a new departure ; 
though, of course, the m:thod is by this familiar in France and 
Russia. Mr. Keary’s novel is, in brief, a novel of tone and 
atmosphere. It reminds one of the New [english Art Club and 
the other ambitions which are the ou'com: of fresh experience 
and a new school. It exists neither for its plot nor its incidents 
There are, indeed, passages not a few which seem to have got in 
merely for their own sake, and which, so far as they disturb the 
general scheme, are out of tone. For instance, detail is always 
valuable, if it suggest an emotion or promote a development. 
But it is not essential, and the artist draws an exceeding harsh 
line between vital observation and clever reporting. Now it is 
Mr. Kcary’s weakness that he has oveitrained hiseye. He sees 
so much in a crowd, that the crowd escapes him. For instance, 
he describes an afternoon party in London with spirit and 
perception, but he has so much to say of the men’s gloves, 
and their methed of carriage, that you forget the drama in the 
entirely superfluous information. Again: he renders another 
scene trivial in its conclusion by setting forth—with unnecessary 
minuteness—the transference of cigar-case from overcoat to 
undercoat, which precedes a leave-taking. Such a detail is 
only justified when it marks out one character from its fellows. 
To apply the general habit of the whole world to an individual 
is mere waste of words. If you describe a chair, said Flaubert, 
describe so that you mark it off from all other chairs. This 
Mr. Keary has sometimes failed to do; with the result that 
his accessories are not alway irrelevant. 

One other fault must yet be found. The novelist has sought 
his material in the studios of Paris. He has given us not a 
little of the jargon and dogmatism, which help to make 
up the life of the art-student. So that his matter not only 
seems a justification for his own method, but hints at the 
source of his inspiration. Were it not wiser, in a first essay 
at impressionism, to carry the reader far away from the home 
of the genre, and apply it (as does Mr. Keary in his later 
volumes) to an English experience? This said, we have done 
with fault-finding. Zhe Two Lancrofts is before all things the 
work of an artist. It is designed with perfect deliberation ; 
not a page is thrown off with that haphazard resolution which 


serves the female novelist for inspiration. The dialogue is 


vivid and witty. The English is always clean and direct. Te 
atmosphere is undeniable, and the characters are generally within 
it. If the method of observation is better fitted for work built upon 
asmalier scale ; if over three volumes, it seems beaten outa little 
thin ; it is, for the most part, amazingly just, and the insight into 
human emotion is surprising in its spontaneity. The boredom 
of the British drawing-room is as well realised as is the coarse 
heavy air of the theatre, the dull, grey atmosphere of the City 
bank. One character at least—Willie Lancroft—is drawn 
with a rare intimacy of touch and perception, and in Ela 
Featherstone the British virgin 7” esse, the Mrs. Grundy 7” fosse 
is incarnated. Also Willic’s intrigue with Thyrza and his 
gradual hatred of the actress’s surroundings are the material of 
a hopeless tragedy. Wherefore it is the more strange that the 
situation should be resolved by so common a deus ex machina 
as the influenza. It is almost an insult to the author to insist 
that there is not a line in his three volumes which a man of 
sense could mistake for blasphemy or obscenity. But we live 
in England, and in England a serious work can still be boy- 
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cotted upon a false issue. Mr. Keary does but keep his eye on 
the object, and expresses himself with frank sincerity. And none 
who is interested in the future of fiction should leave this fresh, 
well-intentioned, brilliant, unsatisfactory experiment unread. 


VAIN REPETITIONS 


The Lord's Prayer. Sermons preached in Westminster Abbey. 
By FREDERIC W. FARRAR. London: Isbister. 


On his title-page Archdeacon Farrar informs us that he is a 
D.D., an F.R.S., an Archdeacon, a late Fellow of Trinity 
College, and Chaplain to the Queen and the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. You could not expect such a man to 
trouble himself much over so simple a form of worship as the 
Lord’s Prayer. And indeed he makes a very handsome apology 
in his preface. He publishes these sermons unwillingly, 
says he, yielding to considerable pressure; also he has 
reason to hope they were found useful at the time. Lut he 
insists, above all, that they are plain and simple. ‘ They 
make no pretensions to depth, originality, or literary finish, but 
aim simply and solely at religious edification.’ Weare pleased 
to hear it. For ourselves, knowing Archdeacon Farrar’s works 
from childhood, we had expected none of these merits, except 
possibly a certain gaudy elaboration which might stand in the 
place of literary finish. Those less acquainted with the produc- 
tions of this most popular of our English divines might ask why 
the plain and simple volume spreads itself to near three 
hundred pages, and makes eighteen sermons of what might 
very well have been compressed into one. Such an one (we 
must be forgiven the phrasing, as we have striven to forgive 
our Archdeacon) knows his Farrar but little. And if he 
attaches any meaning to the generous prefatory admission, 
that the author can no longer trace back his thoughts and 
expressions to their original source, he knows his Farrar less. 
For ourselves, we cannot trace the thoughts at all. The 
expressions we know only too well. They recur punctually in 
each of the punctual volumes with which the Archdeacon shakes 
the theological demz-monde, and in the vocabulary of every windy 
word-monger that ever minced in a pulpit. 

We have spoken disproportionately, as it would seem, of the 
preface because in a book like this it really matters little of 
what the reviewer speaks. Archdeacon Farrar is individual 
and distinct from all the world. Each page is a micro-Farrar, 
and so is each other page: read one and youknowall. Indeed 
this remarkable man does deserve some part of the reputation 
he enjoys. He is master of a quality that has a very sweet 
savour in the nostrils of such as accord him that reputation. 
For he has carried to its very highest achievement that power 
which is the envy of every unlettered, unthinking, unfeeling 
curate—the blessed power of saying words about nothing. So 
that it is the acutest of ironies that he of all men should 
have chosen to say nothing for eighteen long Sunday afternoons 
about the very prayer that was set to supersede the vain repe- 
titions of the heathen. How vainly Archdeacon Farrar can 
repeat himself it is by now hardly necessary to prove. Who 
so well as he can bleat out doubled nothingnesses like ‘ we are 
moving on sunlit altitudes ; we breathe empyreal air’? Who 
but he has the confidence to repeat this same vanity about 
empyreal air the very next Sunday. His command of lurid 
metaphor puts him supreme in the lower walks of his profession. 
‘The voice of the Law’s archangelic trumpet does but shatter 
the darkness with menaces of doom:’ how could you better 
that? But Archdeacon Farrar can better it. ‘The surface of 
the Lord’s Prayer may flash with a network of sunbeams in 
innumerable laughter ; but what does the gilded shallop which 
glides over its summer calm know of the might of its billows or 
the majesty of its storms?’ His style, in sum, has two secrets. 
He can say nothing straight out,and he can say nothing less than 
twice. He progresses mysteriously by rhetorical question and 
answer rather than by statement. When his rhetorical question 
demands a negative answer, it comes in the form, ‘Ah no! for 
ever and for ever no!’ He cannot use a simple conjunction 
without throwing in the greasy parenthesis ‘a marvellous also |’ 
He multiplies coincident adjectives, as in his doubtless well- 
deserved denunciation of ‘those depraved, dissolute, selfish, 
conceited, untrustworthy, malignant creatures, of whom, alas ! 
the world is so full.’ He multiplies purposeless adverbs, as in the 
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assertion—douhtless al:o not without its justification—that ‘it 
takes almost an angel to worship God in spirit and in truth.’ 
Certainly, it takes more than a Farrar to worship Him with a 
little straightforwardness. How he multiplies interjections it is 
merciful to leave to imagination. In short, he multiplies every 
part of speech, and never speaks at all. A more shameless 
spinner of religious copy the world has never seen since the 
schoolmen. And they had, at least, a depraved intellectualism 
at the back of their interminabilities. 

When the words are so many and the thoughts none, it is 
time wasted to enlarge on particular absurdities. His 
radical vice is caught in its flagrant viciousness when after 
six pages he suddenly bethinks himself, and cries, ‘ Now we 
must try to se? more nearly what the petition really means. 
To run lightly over a few of his more patent incompetences, 
he is muddle-headed, as when he insists that ‘the name of 
God differentiates Him from all other beings.’ It is probably 
useless to explain to him that it can only be the attributes 
behind a name—say Farrar—that happily differentiate him who 
bears it from all other beings. He contradicts himself, as 
when he pours unmannerly scorn on asceticism, and next 
talks of ‘the body of our humiliation, in our house of clay. 
Also (a marvellous also!) he flows with the milk of Im- 
puritanism and the honey of every kind of snobbishness. 
Here is the conceit of scholarship that loves to translate 
words into Greek, laughably flat to the learned, mysteriously 
appalling to the vulgar; the conceit of a watery virtue 
that consists only in the watery abuse of what its pro- 
prietor is pleased to take for vice ; the conceit of orthodoxy 
that belies cheap professions of latitude with cheaper sneers of 
the form, ‘even the heathen,’ or even the Mussulman, or even 
the Catholic, or even anybody else that does not hold with the 
peculiar sort of gush affected by the preacher. We do 
not wish to deafen the world with our complaints too long. 
so we will cease. It would take almost an angel to expose 
his sillinesses in all their battalions. Almost he persuades us 
to be even as the heathen. He had better get into his gilded 
shallop, and go away and leave the pulpit to some one a little 
manly. 


A MUSICAL PESSIMIST 


Form and Designin Music. By H. H. StATHAM. 
London : Chapman and Hall. 


Mr. H. Heathcote Statham is an extremely interesting 
pessimist of the future, holding admirable and optimist views 
of the past. He recently published a series of essays dealiny 
with different musicians that was received with considerable 
favour, a favour which, on the whole, was deserved. These 
essays were preceded by a somewhat elaborate paper on form 
and design in music, which Mr. Statham has now separated 
from his original work and has published as a distinct pamphlet. 
We are by no means convinced that, in so doing, he has acted 
wisely. As an introduction to a collection of papers upon 
gieat writers of music, the essay had the value of an apprecia- 
tive preface, the thinness of which—as in all prefaces—was 
supported by the body of the book which succeeded it. Thus 
isolated and set apart from that substantial neighbourhood, the 
work seems all-too thin and elementary. It is true that Mr. 
Statham is admirably learned upon a musical period of which 
every lover of music cannot but be proud ; his insight, too, into 
the spirit which has informed the large compositions of that 
great period betrays a musical feeling and a sense of fine 
organisation in others which prove him to bea devoted and 
zealous student. Not only can he forecast the value of a 
rhythm, he can also appreciate with a delicacy that is often 
subtle the beauties that in many great compositions complete, in 
some obscure and inspired manner, the decoration of a rhythm 
without affecting its essential structure. 

All this is to be allowed of Mr. Statham’s ability, which we 
cordially recognise. But it is the ability which is derived 
rather from refined, appreciative sense than from a wide and 
commanding musical view. The result, as it is given in this 
essay, is, as we have said, a little elementary. He goes tco 
far back to the beginning of things, and expounds with a large 
scientific air where a hint would suffice even for those general 
readers for whose sake the book is published. Thus an exposi- 
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tion of the conventions of the common scale, and the ordinary 
issues that flow from it, can only be of interest to those who 
have no idea of the meaning of such an elementary phrase as 
the common scale, and they that are afflicted with such an 
ignorance could not be expected to understand Mr. Statham’s 
speech at all. In the original work, too, of which this essay 
formed part, My Thoughts on Music and Musicians, the detailed 
and necessarily dry analyses of two elaborate compositions, 
one by Mozart, one by Beethoven, were of considerable interest, 
read in connection with the delightful essays on those two 
masters which followed this introduction. Here they bulk out 
of proportion, and lose three parts of their interest. They do 
credit to Mr. Statham’s analytical powers ; they remind one 
not ungratefully of work which deserves to be recalled for the 
sake of its refreshing quality from time to time; but it is 
impossible, under the circumstances, to do more than skim 
them, impossible to be seriously impressed. Admirably pro- 
portioned in the original volume, here they are not on large or 
minute enough scale to warrant a serious sitting ; they are over- 
elaborated for a mere summer houtr’s enjoyment. 

But we have a further quarrel with Mr. Statham. None 
could relish more keenly than ourselves the unparalleled labours 
of the musical past. But when we look upon that past, and, 
beginning from the days of Plain-Song, when we note the con- 
stant rise and fall in the manners of music, the change of 
conventions, the infusion of fresh thought from time to time, 
thought from which complete cycles of musical ideas have 
sprung as from a seed ; when it is remembered that some three 
or four entirely separate schools of music, holding such differ- 
ences in ideas, have matured and declined, it is impossible to 
sympathise with Mr. Statham’s exaggerated pessimism, or to 
shed useless tears over his melancholy statements upon the 
musical decadence and his whispered prophecies of a possible 
future for music after a return to the Dark Ages. We go thus 
far with Mr. Statham. With Beethoven culminated a school 
of music which may emphatically be called the modern school. 
After Beethoven we began to wander after new things. Old 
forms were breaking up; the spirit of the times was ready for 
a sea-change. It was not likely, nor yet possible, that we should 
at once find a new musical standpoint ; but we are profoundly 
convinced that such a new standpoint is both possible and 
likely. The star of Verdi points the way, and, with such a 
musician to assist, excessive pessimism is a form of childish- 
ness. We may for the most part be in a state of transition: 
the numerous little schools arising momently here and there, 
like the present young Italian school, may possibly be destined 
to cohesion and the formation of a greatly vital series of com- 
positions. We make no prophecy ; we can only declare a belief 
in the future of music, coupled with a present disbelief or 
mistrust that what is known as the music of the future is, in 
truth, the acquisition of the victory that music is still destined 
to claim. 


FICTION 


Three of the five stories in Mr. Henry Harland’s .Wademoiselle 
Miss (London: Heinemann) are clever, at times even very 
clever indeed. The title story is charmingly sympathetic, and 
is interesting withal for its intimate knowledge of students’ 
dissipations in Paris. Mademoiselle Miss, pretty and gracious 
and innocent, goes by misdirection to the Hotel de l’Océan et 
de Shakespeare, Pension de Famille—‘the most disreputable 
family in Europe.’ There Chalks and Aubémont and Norton 
and the author and the rest take it for granted that she is even 
as ‘Mesdames’ Germaine, Fifine, and the others. So they 
take her to Bruant’s, whose accompaniments she plays, and 
who has the wit to see she is not what they think—her lack 
of French meanwhile preserving her from suspicion. At last 
they find out their mistake, and a lucky chance getting rid of 
Fifine, and Lucile, and so forth—who loudly declare that ‘ elle 
manque complctement de pudeur alors’—to a man they 
become her slaves, and are desolate when she departs. It is 
pleasantly conceived and told with many cunning little touches. 
The second story—‘ The Funeral March of a Marionette’ — 
which deals with the death of Zizi, a little doll cocotte, is more 
ambitious and less successful. The writer attempts philosophy, 
and proves himself rather superficial therein. The opening 
quotation, for instance—‘elle est morte et n’a point vécu’— 
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discloses a narrow point of view, and his attitude as a narrator 
inclines to the proper, which is the more irritating in that his 
matter defies Mrs. Grundy beyond conciliation. But this story 
also is observed. The third—‘ The Prodigal Father’—not 
original in theme, is most amusing in treatment. He is an 
American who has lived all his life in Europe, and is become 
as frivolous and extravagant and fastidious as you may conceive, 
with no trace of the States left in him. To him comes his son, 
aged twenty-five, straight from Boston, respectable, censorious, 
serious, and with ‘a morbid appetite for information,’ and the 
contact between the two is ludicrous. The father takes him 
into his set, and their conversation after the event is irresistibly 
bright. ‘‘ How do you mean she’s wicked—in what sense ?” 
“Oh, I say!....” “You mean——?” “Yes, quite so.” 
‘Why, but then, gracious heavens! she’s no better than a— 
than a professional——” ‘Worse, worse, my dear. She’s an 
amateur.” “|’m surprised you should know such a woman.” 
“ Oh, bless you, she’s a Vestal Virgin to ladies I could intro- 
duce you to across the Channel.” “ How horrible!” cried the 
young American. “For pity’s sake, don’t tell me you're a 
Nonconformist,” his father pleaded.’ It hovers between comedy 
and farce, and, if farce, is good farce. Of the other two stories 
we think far less. ‘A Sleeveless Errand’ tells the old story of 
the middle-aged dreamer finding the love of his youth fat and 
commonplace, and is not well enough done to atone for the 
confirmation of an inevitable anticipation. And the last story 
is puerile, and has no proper place in this galley. 

Perhaps it is not generally known (for who now reads 
Rasselas ?) that Dr. Johnson was originally responsible for the 
conception of a flying fleet or army. ‘If men were all virtuous,’ 
returned the Artist, ‘I should, with great alacrity, teach them all 
to fly. But what would be the security of the good, if the bad 
could at pleasure invade them from the sky? Against an army 
sailing through the clouds, neither walls, nor mountains, nor 
seas could afford any security?’ But Dr. Johnson was not a 
Nihilist. Mr. Griffith is more optimistic than the ‘ Artis: ’; and 
in his book it is the good who fly, and annihilate a bad and 
effete society. It was for the great lexicographer to imagine 
the possibility of aérial navigation ; but it remained for the 
present author to elaborate its results on the history of the 
twentieth century. Comparedto such a work as The Angel 
of the Revolution (London : Tower Publishing Co.), the grandest 
Drury Lane triumph would be tame, colourless, and uneventful. 
The great problem of aérial manceuvring is to be solved just 
in time for Nihilism to settle the general European war—only 
ten years hence !—and the results are truly astounding. Weare 
carried from the slums of London into the heart of Africa. 
Fortresses hitherto impregnable are pulverised by explosives 
dropping softly and silently from the cloud. The Czat’s war- 
balloons leave Europe crushed at his feet. Airy navies grapple 
in the central blue : Russia, France and Italy are thundering at 
the gates of London—only to find themselves shelled, chased, 
and generally annihilated by airships with a speed of two 
hundred miles an hour, aided by the comparatively prosaic 
interposition of a few million members of all the secret societies 
in Europe and America. After this Armageddon fin de siecle, 
to establish the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
World, to reduce the German Emperor to tears and to send 
the Czar to Siberia, and to reconstiute society on the basis of 
a graduated income tax and the abolition of all laws which 
are difficult to understand, is naturally the work of a moment. 
Needless to say, there is a lady in the case—the ‘Angel’ in 
fact. The frontispiece hardly does justice to her charms: but 
the rest of the pictures are really excellent. 

Mr. Williams set before himself a difficult task when he 
translated Zhe Bridal March and The Watch (London: 
Digby). Almost anything that Turgenev has written would 
be easier to reproduce in English than this story —7Z/e 
Watch—told in conversational style,and made up toa great 
extent of talk between two boys. Some passages indeed 
are so ingenuous as to recall translations of Greek choruses 
For instance, a girl says to her friend, ‘As to food or any 
other thing respecting our daily life, we are used to his 
way, and understand him.’ And it is difficult to get over 
‘trashy fellow’ and ,‘rubbishy fellow’ in a boy of sixteen, 
The most striking thing in the story is the clearness with which 
the character of the father stands out. A wonderfully Jarge effect 
is produced with very slight material. There is a father with 
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difficulties on his mind, even sins on his conscience, which 
the boys do not understand: whence follow incomprehensible 
bursts of passion against the boys, and incomprehensible 
returns to meekness, and sudden changes to passion against 
any one else who happens to be near. No novelist 
ever expressed such subtle things so easily and with so 
little explanation as Turgenev. Almost all other writers can 
be understood only when they have given up the task of ex- 
pression as hopeless, and have come down to explana- 
tions. The translation of Bjérnson’s Wedding March is rather 
difficult to understand in places ; but it is more successful than 
The Watch. Randi marries a man without being in love with 
him, sorrow falls upon them both, nor does she feel as if 
the weight of her guilt was off her shoulders until her daughter 
Mildrid chooses a man whom she loves. The daughter made 
good the transgression of her mother. ‘lhe bridal-march is an 
heirloom in the family, the prophetic strain of the race. On 
Randi’s unhappy marriage-day it is not played, and she can 
never bear to hear the sound of it, until it is played at Mildrid’s 
happy wedding. The story ends when Randi, with Mildrid’s 
little daughter on her lap, hums a tune which is actually the 
bridal march. Unless the publisher were determined that the 
readers of his book should be inevitably plunged into a com- 
parison between two literatures so different, it is inexplicable 
that he should have bound these two stories together. And it 
is especially irritating, as the incontestably greater man is not 
quite fairly represented, and comes off the worse in the trans. 
lation. 

The sole characteristic of Mrs. Hungerford’s puppets is 
their form, and that, to adopt their favourite expression, is 
‘devilish bad.’ To the school wherein Mrs. Hungerford is con- 
spicuous pertains the maid who enters a loveless marriage, as 
‘wife in name only ’—a condition designed to sanction many 
risky situations—and the pursuit of this well-beloved has 
produced Zhe Hoyden (London: Heinemann). Lady Rylton 
owns a temper, a son Sir Maurice, and a mortgaged estate. 
Mrs. Bethune, a widowed relative, with unholy beauty and 
glowing red hair, who dwells with her, loves the son, but will 
not wed, because she hates poverty. Determined that Maurice 
shall marry wealth, his mother entraps a_ baby-heiress, and 
hounds him on, regarding Mrs. BethwMe with a cruel look, 
which the Wicked Widow returns with her red hair alight 
and murderous hate in her eyes. The heiress, though despised 
as plebeian, yet talks the higher language, for she describes her 
uncle-guardian as a beast, and stipulates that she will ne’er be 
kissed, though she consents to espouse the unwilling youth. 
When the motley assembly at the couple’s first house-party is 
gathered together, the W. W. is in its midst, or lurks behind 
curtains with willing lips for her host, who, however, lurks not 
with the frequency craved ; whence she opines him high-flowa 
in morality, and resolves to tranform him. She begins by 
affirming that Tita has shocking ‘ goings-on ’ with a handsome 
cousin, which causes Maurice to spend the night-watches 
upbraiding his wife, who is suitably attired, sometimes 
in a carefully unfastened dressing-gown, or still more 
simply in exquisite lace petticoats trimmed with knots 
of pink rib>on, but ever with her tovely naked arms 
clasped above her curly head and her face like a little 
angry angel's, while she speaks in coarse—or is it artless? 
—language. ‘Tita calls Maurice an ass or a fool: the W. W, 
she styles a viper, and then vows she will be hanged ere she 
apologises. Of course she quits her husband, whereupon Mrs, 
Bethune seeks him: it is night and she is robed in a gown 
which, above, reveals her ripe beauty and, beneath, clings 
around her shapely limbs as though it loved them. She 
remarks agreeably that his wife is as False as Hell, and 
announces her intention of residing with him, but he prompily 
recalls an engagement in town, still she laughs wickedly as she 
disappears. And Maurice realises that, after all, he loves Tita 
and begins to court her; but this is tragic, and the comic 
element accordingly falls to others, chiefly to Mrs. Chichester, 
a matron with queer green eyes, a lean and frivolous body, and 
a husband somewhere ; and Ronald Gower, whose sayings are 
applauded as the essence of humour. He owns a good old 
aunt (who, by-the-by, predicts a warm region as the future 
home of some members of the house party, coupling the remark 
with the name of the green-eyed one), and having taken her for 
a row, he withdraws the plug when the boat is in the middle of 
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the lake and threatens to drown her unless she signs a ready- 
prepared cheque in his favour. To the delight of the ladies, he 
subsequently descants on the peculiarities of his aunt’s anatomy 
as divulged in her efforts to keep her under-garments dry. A 
facile pen, a glossary of slang, a smattering of ‘bad words ’— 
these be the materials of a novel like this, wherein feelings find 
easy expression in superficial effects, as flashing eyes, flaming 
hair, and vulgar bickerings; a work that needs no knowledge 
of life, and displays none. 
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